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A CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

The Milwaukee administration is introducing 
another splendid feature—a Child Welfare De- 
partment. 

This department is to act in co-operation with 
the Health Department. Wilbur C. Phillips, who 
has been for some time secretary of the Milk 
Commission of New York City, and who has 
given special attention to child welfare there, has 
been persuaded to come to Milwaukee and take 
charge of the department here. 

The child mortality in the crowded centers in 
Milwaukee is as high and in some cases even 
higher than it is in Chicago and New York City. 

The work of the new Child Welfare Department 
in Milwaukee will consist in special attention 
to the needs of the people in these crowded cen- 
ters. Already there is a private philanthropy, 
known as the Visiting Nurses’ Association, which 
is doing what it can to help in these matters. The 
new department will co-operate with them, and 
complement their work. The homes of the poor 
will be visited, special attention given to their 
conditions, and instruction given to mothers with 
regard to the care of the children. So far as pos- 
sible, special assistance will be rendered, and 
particular attention will be given to the milk 
supply, to see to it that the mothers of the in- 
fants are enabled to secure milk that will be nour- 
ishing and wholesome, and the price reasonable. 

Similar societies are working in other cities, 
notably in New York and London, but in Mil- 
waukee the administration is advancing the move- 
ment. 

Beautiful and useful as this work is, the spirit 
of the capitalistic system is shown by the old 
party representatives in the city council, who have 
immediately threatened injunction proceedings 
and begun a fight against it. The techni- 
cal point raised, as it has been in other cases, is, 
that under the charter the city is not allowed to 
hire experts from outside the city. 

The Socialists have met this attack, however, 
through the generous offer of Mr. Phillips, and 
personal friends of the Child Welfare movement 
here in the city, who make it possible for him to 
accept the position and do the work for a year 
without a salary. 

It would seem as though it is pretty hard to 
beat the Socialists in their plans when there are 
so many people ready to help, even to the extent 
of donating their services to the work of the city. 


————@—_____—_ 
A MERITED REBUKE. 

Alfred J. Talley, attorney for James M. Lynch, 
referring to the bitter speech of Kirby com- 
mented upon in last week’s issue of the “Labor 
Clarion,” said: 

“Had such an inflammatory speech been made 
by a labor leader, Kirby and his associates would 
have pointed to the speech as evidence of the 
violence of organized labor. Now, what should 
be said in their case? 

“The association of manufacturers claims to be 
a conservative body, a law-abiding body. Yet 
they indulged in the most violent denunciations, 
and unhesitatingly convicted the McNamara 
brothers before a court has heard evidence. 

“This condemning of organized labor and their 
leaders ahead of the courts is characteristic of 
the association and of its policy of breeding 
hatred against union labor.” 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 


of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


| Opposed to the General Strike | 


Last Friday night the San Francisco Labor 
Council filed without reading a call for a gen- 
eral strike on the day the men charged with 
dynamiting the Los Angeles “Times” go to 
trial. The document was presented by the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 

The Labor Council would have no right to 
call a general strike. That is a question that 
belongs to the unions, locally and interna- 
tionally, and the power has not been delegated 
to others. It is well that it is so. 

In the next place, what good purpose could 
be served by such a means of protest? It is 
an easy matter to sit down and figure out how 
easily a suspension of business could be ar- 
ranged, and what fear it would strike into the 
hearts of those comprising the “capitalist 
class.” 

This consummation, however, is unlikely 
under present conditions. There are many ex~ 
cellent reasons, it seems to us, why the propo- 
sition is devoid of merit. 

The idea of men giving up a day’s work 
may have its advantages, but we have failed to 
observe them. 

It is impossible to secure unanimity, even 
admitting that the “tie up’ would be a good 
thing, which we do not. 

Without money—a not unusual handicap for 
the workers—there would be no possibility of 
reimbursing those who responded to such a 
call. Instances are known of such movements 
proving futile because of this very reason. 

Each household would need its daily sup- 
plies, and those who are wage earners would 
suffer in more ways than one as the result of 
a general strike. 

Certainly those people best able to with- 
stand its inconveniences, and in the minority, 
would not be affected very much. 

If there is need of a united move, why 
wouldn’t it be better to work and devote the 
proceeds of the day to the cause in mind? 
Then some tangible good could result. - The 
funds necessary could be raised. The best 
skill in defense would be available. Many 
a worthy move or individual would reap untold 
benefit by such concerted action. 

The general strike doesn’t appeal to the 
trade unionists of San Francisco, judging by 
the action taken by the central body, so far as 
the men near trial in the south are concerned. 
They need expert legal advice and counsel. 
Money pays the bills. A day’s pay from each 


worker would result in a large sum of money 
becoming available to meet the coin that will be 
spent by the mercantile bodies in the prosecu- 
tion, and the thought is presented as superior to 
that of the strike, which would mean a. loss 
that would fall on those least able to bear it. 


HATTERS’ DECISION REVERSED. 


The N. Y. Appellate Court decided as follows: 


“United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit. 

“Before Lacombe, Coxe and Noyes, Circuit 
Judges. : 

“Martin Lawler and One Hundred and Ninety- 
two Others, Plaintiffs in Error, vs. Dietrich E. 
Loewe and "Another, Composing the Firm of D. 
E. Loewe & Co., Defendants in Error. 

“This cause, an action for damages under the 
Anti-Trust Act, comes here upon writ of error 
to review a judgment of the Circuit Court, Dis- 
trict of Connecticut, for $232,240.12 in favor of de- 
fendants in error, who were plaintiffs below. The 
verdict on which this judgment was entered was 
practically directed by the court, who left to the 
jury merely the matter of damages, as the ‘only 
question with which they could properly concern 
themselves.’ The jury assessed the damages at 
$74,000, which amount the court trebled. 

“Lacombe, C. J. 

“The complaint is printed in full and the cause 
of action thoroughly discussed in Loewe vs. 
Lawler, 208 U. S., 274, where the demurrer to the 
complaint was disposed of. Reference to that 
opinion sufficiently indicates the issues involved 
on the trial. The decision also has fixed the law 
of this case. It is needless to inquire whether 
boycotts generally, or this particular variety of 
boycott, are or are not unlawful at common law, 
or under the statutes of some particular State. 

“If it be shown that individuals have combined 
together to induce a manufacturer engaged in 
interstate commerce to conduct his business as 
they wish, and, upon his refusal, further combine 
not only to prevent him from manufacturing ar- 
ticles intended for interstate commerce, but also 
to prevent his vendees in other States from re- 
selling the articles which they had imported from 
the State of manufacture or from further negoti- 
ating for the purchase and inter-transportation 
of such articles, the combiners intending thereby 
to destroy or obstruct an existing interstate traf- 
fic, such combination of individuals must be held 
to have essentially obstructed the free flow of 
commerce between the States. 

“A combination to effect such an obstruction 
is a violation of the Anti-Trust Act; and when 
such obstruction is shown to have brought about 
an injury to a person’s business, recovery may be 
had, although the impelling motive of the com- 
bination was an effort to better the condition of 
the combiners, which, except for the Anti-Trust 
Act, might be proper and lawful. 

“Of the facts, conceded by demurrer, which 
were relied upon in the former decision, the fol- 
lowing are fully proved by competent evidence in 
the record now before us. Plaintiffs were manu- 
facturers of hats in Danbury, Conn., and had an 
interstate trade with customers in different States, 
which was very much the larger percentage of 
their business. The combination of individuals 
known as the United Hatters of North America, 
numbering several thousand members, were com- 
bined with other labor unions into another asso- 
ciation known as the American Federation of 
Labor, numbering more than a million members, 
scattered all over the United States. 

The United Hatters undertook to unionize the 
different factories in which their members 
worked. In some instances the owners thereof 
at first refused to unionize their factories. There- 
upon the United Hatters declared a union war 
against them, and missionaries purporting to 
represent the combination visited customers of 
such recalcitrant owners in different States and 
told them that unless they ceased to handle such 
goods the affiliated unions would refrain from 
patronizing them. As a result thereof, some of 
those who had at first refused yielded and union- 
ized their factories. 

“Plaintiffs were interviewed by some officers 
and members of a Hatters’ Union, and, after 
some discussion as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of unionizing their factory, refused 
to. do so. Fhereupon a strike was called, which 


took all union men out of plaintiffs’ factory. 
“Subsequently missionaries representing them- 
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selves as coming’ on behalf of the United Hatters, 
visited customers of plaintiffs in other States. 
To some of these customers they stated that _un- 
less they would cancel any orders they had given 
for plaintiffs’ goods, and would agree to discon- 
tinue buying from plaintiffs in the future, their 
(the customers’) ‘factories would be tied up and 
the men called out.’ : 

“To others they stated that if they continued 
business with plaintiffs they (the missionaries) 
would ‘call on their own customers and endeavor 
to prevent their using their goods,’ i. e., the goods 
offered for sale by the person interviewed. To 
others they stated that unless they ceased to deal 
in plaintiffs’ goods they ‘would be boycotted,’ 
or ‘would be put on the unfair list.’ Some of the 
customers of plaintiffs who were thus interviewed 
ceased to make further purchases of Loewe hats 
because of statements made to them at these in- 
terviews. 

“The first assignment of error, which challen- 
ges attention on this appeal and which is dis- 
cussed at the outset of defendants’ brief, is the 
action of the trial judge in taking the case from 
the jury and himself deciding every question, ex- 
cept the amount of damages. Defendants con- 
tend that in so doing ‘the trial court assumed the 
function of a jury in passing upon the credibility 
of witnesses and weighing conflicting testimony.’ 
We think this assignment of error is well taken 
for these reasons. 

“The defendants are all members of a voluntary 
association or trade union of journeymen hatters, 
known as the United Hatters of North America, 
including more than 9000 journeymen hatters re- 
siding in different States of the United States 
or in Canada. Defendants are members of vari- 
ous local unions of this association in the State 
of Connecticut, and each of them has paid dues 
continuously to his local union for some years 
prior to September, 1903, the date this suit was 
commenced. These dues were both local and na- 
tional, a certain percentage of the members’ 
wages for each purpose. Both had to be paid; 
as the secretary of the Danbury local expressed 
it ‘we wouldn’t accept one if he didn’t pay the 
other.” This money has been, in part at least, 
disbursed in paying the various officers of the 
local and of the general unions and in paying the 
various agents or missionaries who have been en- 
gaged in carrying out the objects of the associa- 
tion, which included the extension of the union, 
the increasing of a demand for goods bearing the 
union label, and the so-called unionizing of fac- 
tories. 

“These objects of course could be promoted 
by methods entirely lawful and proper, or by 
methods which were unlawful and improper, or 
which were of such a character as to constitute 
a combination in restraint of interstate trade 
within the meaning of the Anti-Trust Act. 

“In 1896 the United Hatters of North America 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
its officers on its behalf pledging its members in- 
dividually and collectively to be governed by the 
constitution, rules and usages of the Federation. 
Since then delegates to the conventions of the 
Federation have been elected by a referendum 
vote of the United Hatters, pursuant to the hat- 
ters’ constitution, and also a delegate from the 
Connecticut State Federation, with which all the 
local unions to which defendants belong were 
affiliated. Money of the defendants and of other 
members of the United Hatters have supported 
the activities of the United Hatters and contri- 
buted to the support of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

“It has been argued here that the mere fact that 
any individual defendant was a member of and 
contributed money to the treasury of the United 
Hatters’ association made him the principal of 
any and all agents who might be employed by its 
officers in carrying out the objects of the asso- 
ciation, and responsible as principal if such agents 
used illegal methods or caused illegal methods 
to be used in undertaking to carry out those ob- 
jects. We cannot assent to this proposition. The 
clause of the constitution of the United Hatters, 
which provides that certain of its officers ‘shall 
use all the means in their power to bring such 
shops (i.e., non-union shops) into the trade,’ 
does not necessarily imply that these officers shall 
use other than lawful means to accomplish such 
object. Surely the fact that an individual joins 
an association having such a clause in its consti- 
tution cannot be taken as expressing assent by 
him to the perpetration of arson or murder. 

“Something more must be shown, as, for in- 
stance, that with the knowledge of the members 
unlawful means had been so infrequently used 
with the express or tacit approval of the associa- 
tion, that its agents were warranted in assuming 
that they might use such unlawful means in the 
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future, that the association and its individual 
members would approve or tolerate such use 
whenever the end sought to be obtained might be 
best obtained thereby. 


“Plaintiffs, however, did not rest their case on 
this bald proposition of membership and pay- 
ment of dues. There is a mass of testimony in 
the case covering a history of the activities of 
the United Hatters and of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and their various officers, agents 
and missionaries for a series of years, tending to 
show what methods had been employed, what 
the various organizations thought of such meth- 
ods, and what it might be expected by any man 
of the most ordinary intelligence would be done 
whenever officers and missionaries undertook to 
unionize any particular factory. Literature pub- 
lished by the association and laid before their 
members in issues sufficient to enable every one 
to familiarize himself with what was going on 
was put in evidence. 

“On the other hand, most of the defendants, 
one hundred and seventy-five of them, testified, 
either on the stand or under stipulation between 
counsel, that they had never held office in any 
local or national union, and were never delegates 
to any convention; that they had no information 
of any trouble in the Loewe factory until after 
the men were called; that they were not regular 
readers of the ‘Hatter’s Journal’ and didn’t re- 
member reading anything therein about the fac- 
tories that were unionized before the Loewe cam- 
paign opened; that they had no knowledge of the 
methods which were employed to constrain manu- 
facturers to unionize their shops. 

“With this evidence in there was a conflict of 
testimony as to a vital issue in the case. The 
other testimony was of such a character, and 
there was such a mass of it—minutes, resolutions, 
reports, proclamations, printed discussions, etc.— 
that the jury might have discredited defendants’ 
protestations of ignorance, but, since they had 
made such protestations under oath, they were 
entitled to have the question of their credibility 
determined not by the court, but by the jury. 

“Some of the defendants were officers of local 
unions; some of them did not testify, but in the 
various claims of proof which were relied upon 
to establish the relation of principal and agent 
between local unions in Connecticut and individ- 
uals, not members of these local unions, who an- 
nounced themselves as missionaries of union 
hatters in distant States, there are some links 
which are proved not directly but as inferences 
from established facts. Different inferences were 
at least possible, and in a case of this sort, where 
conspiracy to do an unlawful act is charged, it 
should be left to the jury to say which inference 
shall be drawn. Moreover it was for the jury 
to determine from the entire body of proof what 
was the intent of the individuals who made up 
the combination, or what they must have known 
were the necessary and inevitable consequences 
of their acts. 

“Since there is to be a new trial, it is desirable 
that the opinion of this court should be expressed 
on two questions as to the admissibility of evi- 
dence, which will probably arise again. The 
court admitted evidence of the payment of their 
dues to the unions by defendants after cora- 
plaint was served. This was not competent as 
showing ratification, and as we understand their 
brief, plaintiffs do not so contend. It was of- 
fered as ‘tending to show that the acts (of the 
missionaries) were authorized at the time they 
were performed previous to the suit,’ upon the 
theory that otherwise the disclosures made to 
an individual defendant by his reading of the 
complaint would have brought protest and dis- 
approval on his part. We think it should have 
been excluded. 

“A salesman of plaintiff testified that he called 
at various times on several different customers, 
giving their names. In some instances he was 
allowed to state that the customer told him that 
at some prior time he had been interviewed by 
some labor representative who told him that un- 
less he ceased to handle plaintiffs’ goods he would 
get into trouble with the union. This was hear- 
Say, the narrative of a past transaction, given by 
an outside party not under oath. It was not 
competent to prove that threats had been made 
by some one purporting to represent defendants. 
Its admission is sought to be sustained upon the 
authority of cases which hold that it is proper to 
show as part of the res gestae what reason was 
given by a person as an excuse for discontinuing 
some ‘former practice. Wigmore on Evidence. 
Sec. 1729, and cases cited. This exception to the 
general rule should not be extended as far as it 
was in some of the instances testified to. 

“The judgment is reversed.” 


Friday, May 26, 1911. 
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ON STRIKE 


When union men are on strike and their 


places are taken by non-union men, what do 
you call the men that work against the 
union men and their interests? 


WELL THEN 


What do you call a man who joins a 
union and takes an obligation to assist the 
union and to call for union goods, and then 
goes into a store with his union card and 
calls for unfair articles, thus assisting to 
break up organized labor? 


A union man must have on his person 
SEVEN labels to claim the right of being 
a UNION MAN. There is no excuse. Have 
you the seven? 


WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT WEEK 


Send fort Union J ABEL SECTION 


Label Wallet to the 
316 Fourteenth Street, S. F. 


Are your Delegates reporting our progress? 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


THE TAYLOR SYSTEM. 
By H. M. Burnet. 

The topic of the hour, foremost in the minds 
of employers; misunderstood by the professional 
man and merchant, and condemned by the man 
who has to compete against it—this continual 
ery of rush! rush! rush! always directed toward 
the men, women and children who from necessity 
must toil that others may loll in luxury. 

Capital employs experts to scheme and devise 
ways and means to increase the productive out- 
put of labor. 

Inventors are continually creating labor-saving 
machinery, that in many instances increases the 
output 25 per cent, 50 per cent, and frequently 
100 per cent. Yet, despite all this, capital is 
never satisfied, but continues to cry: Rush! 
Speed Up! Move Faster! 

Capital not only wants all the benefit of in- 
ventions, the entire gain derived from speed, 
but, in addition, wants longer hours at cheaper 
rates. 

The population of the United States is about 
ninety-five millions, about 10 per cent, or nine 
million five hundred thousand, including men, 
women, and children, are actual producers. Nine- 
ty per cent, or eighty-five millions five hundred 
thousand, are non-producers. These include mer- 
chants, lawyers, landlords, doctors, vagabonds, 
thieves, and the riff-raff who live upon or through 
the toil of the 10 per cent. 

The toiler receives about one-tenth in value of 
his product in wage, nine-tenths go to the up- 
keep of the non-producers. Finally after all are 
fed and clothed, the profits go to 1 per cent—the 
big capitalist. 

These figures and ratios applied to conditions 
existing twenty years ago, but do not apply to 
conditions now, as you will see a little further 
along. 

Big Capital is the fellow behind this slogan of 
rush, speed, etc. That capital is money-mad and 
should be declared insane and confined in public 
institutions for the protection of the body politic 
and humanity in general, is the purport of this 
article. 

The subsidized press, the subsidized college 
professors, bankers, landlords, manufacturers, 
merchants, the subsidized pulpits, and a whole 
lot of little fool capitalists are all boosting this 
maniacal cry “rush,” and pulling for this so- 
called Taylor System, i. e., scientific labor. 

The Taylor System, in a nutshell, is to reduce 
and eliminate all unnecessary motions, to get 
every ounce of labor out of every muscle and 
nerve in the human body, to crowd all machinery 
up to the full strength and capacity of the tool. 

A simple illustration, one that everybody can 
understand, is the man with the shovel. He must 
place the shovel to the work in such a way that 
he can fill it in one motion, holding it so as to 
be able to apply all his strength in heaving the 
load, and return to position again. It is like one, 
two, three, and repeat—no stopping to spit upon 
the hands, no changing of positions, but keep 
dirt in the air all the time. The boss on the 
bank with a stop watch, a classified chart showing 
the number of shovelfuls per minute that should 
be heaved by a first-class able-bodied man. 

The man who can perform this task receives 
the rate of pay fixed by the Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, but should any man on the job fail to 
meet the estimated requirements by so much 
as ten shovelfuls for the day’s work, he will be 
paid at one-half the rate. 

The reason for this, according to the Taylor 
plan, is to spur the slow or weaker man up to 
the standard, or kill him and make room for a 
stronger man. 


By this system it has been shown that one 
man can lay as many bricks as eight men did 
formerly; that one man moves more dirt than 
four under the old way; that one man can load 
more pig iron on a flat car than four working 
the old way. 

The same system applied to carpentry, the 
man of today performs more work than sixteen 
in his grandfather’s time. 

Railroads today employ one-fourth the men 
they did a decade ago, and perform 500 per cent 
more work. 

The same is true of all the industries, yet 
capital wants more. 

Then why should there be hard times with 
general business at a standstill when production 
is so much cheaper and labor four times more 
efficient? 

“Big Business” is prosperous. 

Why is not “Little Business” prosperous? 

Let me tell you, Mr. Merchant, lawyer, doctor, 
and little fool capitalists. 

Cut this out for future reference, paste it in 
your No. 6 hat. 

In time you may realize that there is some 
method in the trade-union movement, and that 
your interests are not so far removed that it will 
pay you to knot it much more. 

Every scheme or invention that increases the 
output of labor, or that does away with labor, 
necessarily employs less labor. Every improve- 
ment that reduces the force of labor without 
shortening the hours, adds to the already over- 
populated community of paupers. 

So long as capital can find a foreign market 
to dispose of its stored-up products, it cares not 
what becomes of the town, city, State or nation 
that fosters, protects, and shields it. 

Therefore, if the merchant, doctor, etc., suffers 
because capital appropriates all the gains of im- 
proved machinery, science and skill, and know- 
ing this persists in allowing the unfair division 
to go on, he is simply helping to fill in his own 
grave. 

Today we have about 4,000,000 workers en- 
gaged in production. Twenty years ago we had 
10,000,000. 

Prosperity is reduced in the same ratio among 


the non-producers. Capital gains at the same 
ratio. 


Twenty-four men in the United States repre- 
sent $20,000,000,000, or one-fourth the total capi- 
talization of the United States. 

The capitalized interests of the railroads is 
something over seventeen billions. 

The annual income of the billions controlled 
by these twenty-four men is a little matter of 
four billions. 

Business is pretty good for these fellows, and 
the reason for it is that they are getting two to 
three times more work out of their employees, 
and have reduced the force three-fourths, thereby 
putting into their pockets three-fourths more of 
the earnings that were formerly allowed to cir- 
culate among the merchants, lawyers, etc., 
through the larger force of employees. 

They also now pocket the earnings of science, 
thanks to the Taylor System. 

The labor movement of today stands opposed 
to this scheme of capital. It proposes to cause, 
by proper legislation, by united effort and educa- 
tion, to bring about a more even distribution. 
It proposes to shorten the hours to an even 
ratio with the labor-saving inventions to the ex- 
tent that all shall have a fair share of the pro- 
ducts of labor. 

It proposes to stop and prevent the robbery of 
the masses by these twenty-four billionaires. It 
proposes to educate the non-producer and teach 
him the foolishness of his castles in the air. 

It proposes to eliminate grafters and dead- 
heads, and put them to work at useful produc- 
tion. It proposes to evolutionize the present 
system of governments, to the extent that the 
government shall protect all alike, and not pam- 
per the twenty-four billionaires. 

I trust that my efforts will clear some of 
the cobwebs from the mirage visions of my fellow 


citizens. 
ee 


BOOKBINDERS WILL PICNIC. 


Fairfax Park in Marin County is particularly - 


attractive these early summer days. Next Sun- 
day, May 28th, the bookbinders of San Francisco 
will hold their fifth annual picnic at Fairfax. 
The admission is only 25 cents, and boats leave 
the ferry every half hour. There will be excellent 
music, and the committees have been preparing 
for months to entertain the large number of mem- 
bers and friends who will journey over the bay 
in search of that respite from city life that means 
a renewal of vigor for the days to come. 
SS ge 

“The present is the living sum total of the 

whole past.”—Carlyle. 
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ROM every point of view by which men’s 

suits are judged, these are THOROUGH- 

LY GOOD. They are made of good, service- 

able materials and are perfect in fit and finish. 

Hundreds of satisfied wearers will vouch for 
their quality. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
MARKET & JONES STS = 


SAN FRANCISCO _ .sm 


Bi. Gg = 7 


Equal to Any at $15 
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Full Limit of Bureaucracy. 

The attitude of the Post Office Department offi- 
cials is now a matter of record with reference to 
the right of the employees of the postal service 
to organize for mutual protection. 

While it has been known that the department 
has been exceedingly active in its hostility, yet 
it was hardly conceived that the chief officials 
would assume that because an individual entered 
the postal service he thereby relinquished his 
rights as a citizen, guaranteed to him under the 
first amendment to the constitution of the United 
States. 

Second Assistant Postmaster General Stewart, 
in testifying before the House Committee on 
Civil Service Reform, admitted that employees in 
the service had been dismissed because they were 
too active in promoting a union of postal clerks, 
notwithstanding the fact that they were highly 
efficient.. His exact words were as follows: 

“They were discharged because of their perni- 
cious activity in promoting this new union organ- 
ization. The organization had headquarters in 
St. Paul, and I believe they were officials of the 
proposed union. Otherwise they were efficient 
men. The only reason for their dismissal was 
their activity in the face of the plain order of the 
Postmaster General and other department officials 
which they persistently violated. It was a plain 
case of insubordination.” 

Oscar F. Nelson, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, followed Mr. Stew- 
art. He detailed the manner in which he had 
been dismissed from the service, the only apparent 
reason being that he was an official in the union 
organization. 

Intense interest is being manifested by a large 
number of Congressmen, who are in daily attend- 
ance at the committee hearings. A significant fact 
is that the National Association of Manufacturers 
has requested to be heard, and queries are being 
circulated to ascertain what interest this union- 
busting combination has in the controversy, and 
whether there is some combination between the 
department officials and this well-known aggrega- 
tion. 

In the face of determined opposition by the 
Post Office Department against the employees 
joining or forming unions, increases in member- 
ship and organization of new unions are contin- 
ued. The arbitrary action of the officials has 
caused and is causing a cumulative restive spirit 
among them, owing to the uncertainty existing as 
to what new plan of persecution may be put into 
operation at any time. 

Shorter Hours For Women. 

Secretary Bates of the New York State Fed- 
eration reports that the fifty-four hour bill for 
women and children passed the lower house of 
the Legislature on May 2d, the vote being 86 ayes 
and 36 against. Opinion prevails that this meas- 
ure will reach the Governor. Efforts have been 
made during the last twelve years to secure the 
enactment of this law. 


Musicians’ English Delegate. 

The organized musicians of the United King- 
dom sent a representative to attend the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Musicians re- 
cently in session at Atlanta, Ga. The gentleman 
thus honored is J. B. Williams, who is secretary 
of the general organization of musicians. He 
made a visit to Washington prior to his departure 
for Atlanta, primarily to renew his acquaintance 
with President Gompers, and also to view the na- 
tional capital. Mr. Williams is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Labor Party of England, and is a mem- 
ber of the Parliamentary Committee. He claims 
to be a Socialist, but is opposed and has voted 
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against the Labor Party indorsing the Socialist 
program, which, he says, precludes any progress 
whatever. The Liberal Party at the present time 
is advocating numerous changes with which the 
Labor Party is in accord, and Mr. Williams is 
emphatic in his expression of the belief that trade 
unionists should also be opportunists, of which he 
is a pronounced type. The visit of the delegate 
from the English musicians is not only fraternal, 
but with a view of forming a mutual alliance on 
trade matters with the American musicians. 


Commercial Telegraphers. 

Information, seemingly authentic, states that 
the key men in the employ of the Western Union 
will be granted an eight-hour day on the first of 
June, together with a substantial increase in 
wages. As near as can be learned, the increase 
amounts from 5 to 15 per cent. The most pleas- 
ing feature, however, is the announcement that 
President Vail of the company has gone on rec- 
ord as being opposed to any discrimination 
against telegraphers who belong to a union. 


Steel Trust Expanding. 

To make a complete monopoly is the end 
sought to be attained by the gigantic steel com- 
bination. Recently the Risdon Iron Works of 
San Francisco was taken over, and now the repre- 
sentatives of the trust are negotiating for the 
purchase of the Moran shipbuilding plant at Se- 
attle. The Steel Trust is bitterly opposed to 
union labor. The Risdon company now employs 
union men, while the Moran company does not. 


Key Men Organize. 

After four years of inactivity the commercial 
telegraphers of Washington, D. C., have reor- 
ganized Local 24 with a strong membership list. 
This union went out of existence during the na- 
tional strike of some years ago. 


Strange Indeed. 

It has been stated that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers are to inaugurate a cam- 
paign with the end in view of affording relief 
to injured workmen and to minimize the number 
of industrial accidents, which now are placed at 
1,000,000 annually. Evidently the union-busting 
concern’s leaders have been compelled to take 
another route to bolster up their inhuman policy 
of stripping men who labor of every right which 
is guaranteed to them under the laws of our coun- 
try. The latest move is a joke. 


Strike of Unorganized. 

At Collinsville, Conn., there is in progress a 
strike of unorganized Slavs in the establishment 
of the Collins Company, manufacturers of edged 
tools. The company is an old one, and recently 
a new style of ax was introduced, in the making 
of which the grinders were virtually reduced in 
pay by the added work on it. This caused dis- 
satisfaction and a number of the employees quit, 
followed by others. The Slavs are the seventh 
nationality employed by the firm, the employers 
in turn having displaced Yankees with Irish, then 
Irish with Germans, then French, then Dutch, 
then Swedish, then Finns, and finally the Slavs. 


Another Victory For Printers. 

One of the oldest and best-known book and 
job printing establishments in the country, the 
De Vinne Press of New York City, will hereafter 
conduct its composing room as a strictly union 
department. James M. Lynch, president of the 
International Typographical Union, has just noti- 
fied Secretary Morrison of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of this important accession. 
Through the efforts of President Lynch and 
President Tole of No. 6, this desirable result has 
been attained. Beside other important and large 
contracts for printing held by the De Vinne Press, 
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Demand the Union Label 


Ue 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


It appeals to particular people be- 
cause it is particularly good 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital ................005 $1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash....... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ $1,580,518 99 
Employees’ Pension Fund .............. $109,031 35 
Deposits December 31st, 1910......... $42,030,580 06 
MOtal AMSCCG ci cis, stereos. o's S!atd-siore sin e-aeave wale $44,775,559 56 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co.'s Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o'clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o'clock noon, and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m., 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


The Homephone Means 
Daily Telephone Economy 


Lowest telephone rates 
@ Extra low excess switching 


Install a Homephone and Save Money 


CANT BUSTEY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


ARGonaut SHIRTS 
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the “Century Magazine” and “St. Nicholas” are 
printed in the establishment. Taken together with 
the recent settlement secured with the Butterick 
Publishing Company the New York Typographical 
Union is to be congratulated. 


Silk Mill Strike Won. 

Information has just been received that the 
employees of the Eagle Silk Mill at Shamokin, 
Pa., after being on strike since April 10th, have 
reached a satisfactory adjustment of their griev- 
ances and returned to work. The employees of 
this concern were not members of a union when 
they ceased work, but the conditions under which 
they worked became so aggravated that they quit 
their employment. They were organized after 
they had been out for a time. The cause of the 
trouble was the “docking” system in vogue in 
the mill. It is stated that fines were imposed for 
the most trivial causes, such as looking out of 
the window, talking during working hours, laugh- 
ing, absence from work, tardiness, etc. The 
agreement reached provides that all grievances 
hereafter which cannot be settled by the em- 
ployees and management, will be referred to an 
arbitration committee. The organization will be 
permanent and improved conditions are bound 
to come. 


Juggling Legislation. 

A story comes from Hartford, Conn., that 
Senator Judson of the State Legislature and 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, has been 
openly charged with being unfair and biased by 
Organizer Reid of the American Federation of 
Labor. It is stated that at a hearing before the 
Judiciary Committee, Organizer Reid appeared a 
second time, but before he had been given suffi- 
cient time to conclude his statements in regard 
to the Trades Disputes Act, the chairman asked 
him to give way because he had spoken at a 
former hearing. A charge was then made by 
Reid that the chairman was unfair, for at the 
same hearing an attorney for the Manufacturers’ 
Association was given a hearing, although he had 
appeared before the committee before, as had 
Reid. Open accusations have been made of the 
unfairness of Senator Judson and suggestions 
made that efforts be inaugurated to retire Sen- 
ator Judson to private life. The Senate, upon 
this turn of events passed a vote of confidence in 
the judiciary chairman. No doubt the unionists 
of Connecticut will not forget this instance when 
Senator Judson again asks for the suffrages of his 
district. 


Organizing Textile Workers. 

A letter just received by Secretary Morrison 
contains information relative to the organizing 
of textile workers in Utica, N. Y. 
follows: 


An excerpt 


“In the last quarter we have organized over 
1000 textile workers in Utica alone. Most of the 
members are Poles. It is a remarkable fact that 
employees in the textile mills having an Ameri- 
can training are becoming fewer each year—they 
are being gradually displaced by Poles, Italians 
and Greeks. The employers usually have two, if 
not more, nationalities employed, and generally 
manage to engender more or less national dislike 
between them. I find that among the Poles, or 
rather their leaders, there is no Opposition to the 
organized-labor movement, but there is a de- 
termined effort to retain their national customs, 
religion and language, and to obtain political 
recognition. In other words, they do not want 
to become assimilated, but to form their own 
colonies.” 


To Elect Senators Direct. 

After a long and consistent and persistent 
struggle, the Congress of the United States is 
about to gratify the overwhelming desire of the 
people to elect their United States Senators by 
a direct vote of the people themselves. The 
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measure has passed the House by a vote of 296 
to 16. The Senate Judiciary Committee, to which 
was referred the joint resolution from the House, 
immediately upon its organization submitted a 
favorable report and it has been placed on the 
calendar and will be taken up in its regular order, 
which will probably be within a short time. 


Exodus From Scotland. 

Much apprehension is felt in Scotland on ac- 
count of the continued exodus of people from 
that historic land. During 1910, 79,789 Scots left 
their native shores, comprising vigorous young 
men between the ages of twenty and thirty. For 
the first four months of the present year over 
4000 booked passages through shipping agents 
at Aberdeen alone. The attendant results are 
beginning to be severely felt by the remaining 
population. It is stated that at Fetterangus one- 
tenth of the population averages nearly eighty 
years of age, while at Keig not a single child 
attends school from twenty-five of the largest 
holdings. In some parishes only those who are 
too old or too young to emigrate are left. 


Parcels Post. 

Sentiment in the entire country has so far 
crystallized as to make the parcels post problem 
a live one. There is and has been for years an 
ever-growing feeling that the Government should 
enter and control the field now occupied by the 
express companies, owing largely to the fact that 
exorbitant rates are charged by these companies, 
together with the knowledge that enormous divi- 
dends are annually declared. Added to this, it is 
also argued that the express companies are care- 
fully protected by the United States Postal Laws, 
whereas the Government should be permitted to 
hold a complete monopoly over the business 
which is now done by the express companies. 


New Mines Bill. 

From foreign sources it is learned that great 
hopes are entertained among the miners that the 
new mines bill to be taken up by the English 
Parliament will have a far-reaching effect. Sev- 
eral suggestions will be made and presentations 
have already been made to the Home Secretary. 
The first of these is that there should be a limita- 
tion as to the number of persons in charge of 
one manager, for it is argued that it is out of 
all reason for one manager to be in full control 
of from four to eight collieries. The effort of the 
miners to abolish unskilled labor has not been 
successful, but it is hoped the new act will have 
this effect. 


Railway Servants’ Society. 

The thirty-ninth annual report of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants of Great 
Britain has just been issued, and it shows that 
the total membership of the society is 75,153, an 
increase over last year of 1582. The year’s gross 
receipts were $457,000, while the expenditures 
amounted to $398,000. The legal expenses of 
the organization were over $75,000, but the sus- 
pension and out-of-work benefits only amounted 
to $41,000. During the last eleven years the 
society’s funds have doubled in amount. The 
assets of the society, consisting of different in- 
terest-paying investments, amounts to $2,205,000. 
This showing ought to interest every union man 
in America, which shows investment assets of 
the English society that reaches approximately 
$30 per capita. 


Seamen Determined. 

The Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union of Europe 
have delegates in attendance at the International 
Conference now being held in London. Reports 
state that the delegates are in a fighting mood, 
and demand the establishment of a board of con- 
ciliation so that their representatives may meet 
the representatives of the owners to adjust their 
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grievances. The owners have thus far flatly re- 
fused. Their main object is to attack the Ship- 
ping Federation, which is described as a huge 
octopus, whose tentacles clench in a vice-like 
grip every department of the shipping industry 
and every detail of a sailor’s life. The shipping 
concern is an international organization control- 
ling huge argosies and boasting of $100,000,000 in 
money. The sailors are determined to have the 
conciliation board; they mean to get on an equal 
footing with the miner, iron worker and cotton 
operatives. If these measures cannot be obtained 
peacefully, the indications point to a world-wide 
cessation of work until their rights are recognized. 


Men Return to Work. 

Simultaneous with the discussion on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on the Reciproc- 
ity treaty, telegrams were received by Mr. Un- 
derwood, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, also in charge of the matter on the floor, 
from Steel Trust officials advising him to vote 
against the measure he was advocating. To em- 
phasize the telegraphic advices, the steel works 
at Birmingham laid off 3000 men. It was charged 
that this was an old trick of the big monopoly to 
compel obedience to their edicts. Mr. Under- 
wood represents the Birmingham district in Con- 
gress, but refused to comply with the advice of 
the steel corporation and voted for the bill, which 
passed the House by a large majority. Since 
then labored explanations have been issuing from 
the headquarters of the Steel Trust, claiming that 
the Birmingham officials had misunderstood or- 


ders, but the men have been again returned to 
work. 


An animated conference of the National Union 
of Teachers was held recently at Aberystwith, 
Great Britain, over the issuance by the Board of 
Education of a secret circular. The document 
suggested that “as elementary teachers were un- 
cultured that only graduates of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge should be selected as inspectors.” The 
secretary of the board has admitted his “error 
of judgment” in permitting the circular to issue. 
It is believed the error of judgment was the 
result of the publication of the “secret circular.” 
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Spring Suit 


Have it Made by Union Tailors 
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All suits are made in our own 
shop by our own force of Union 
Tailors who work exclusively for 
us by the week. 


NO PIECE WORK 
SUITS TO ORDER FROM 


$259 to 550% 
KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 


716 MARKET ST. 
OPPOSITE THIRD 
Open Saturday Evenings Until 10 o’clock 
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“Just plain punctuality is an asset which pays 
a heavy dividend of social favor and business 
advancement right from the start and raises the 
percentage of ‘returns from year to year.”— 
“Agents’ Bulletin.” 


Despite the onslaughts of the Kirby’s and 
others of that ilk, Secretary Frank Morrison an- 
nounces that the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor for the month of May will 
average 1,803,565, the largest number of men and 
women ever affiliated with the parent body. 

a 

Thomas A. Rickert, president of the United 
Garment Workers of America, arrived in San 
Francisco last week on business connected with 
his organization. He will be here for several 
days. Mr. Rickert’s visits are looked forward to 
with pleasure, for he has many friends in the 
labor movement. 

——— 

Clarence Darrow and Edward H. Nockels, the 
former known as a leading lawyer of the country 
and the latter as secretary of the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor, arrived in San Francisco on Tues- 
day last, May 23d. They are en route to Los 
Angeles, and during their stay consulted with 
several union officials and were shown the cour- 
tesies due them. According to the Chicago “Daily 
Socialist,” Mr. Nockels has important testimony 
to disclose concerning the charges levied against 
the men of Indianapolis. 

ee 

The call of the Label Section of the Labor 
Council for seven labels on the ‘person of each 
trade unionist shows that without that number 
the individual is not faithful to his opportunities. 
It is idle to say that they cannot be obtained. In 
the “Labor Clarion’s” advertising columns are 
notices of all, or nearly all, and there is no pos- 
sible excuse for dereliction of duty. The man 
who talks of his unionism, or criticises others, 
unless he obeys the mandates of his obligation, is 
“making believe” and knows at heart just where 
he stands. 

—___—___ go _____ 

Encouraging word comes from the east about 
the struggle of the machinists for the eight-hour 
day. In New York City firm after firm is grant- 
ing the desire of the men, and it is only a question 
of time until the shorter system will be installed. 
On May 10th, sixty shops were working eight 
hours, among them the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. Two days later, the Nicholas Power 
Company, employing 130 men, walked into the 
progressive column. The strike commenced at the 
beginning of the month. As soon as victory is 
reported, it will help wonderfully the country- 
wide agitation on this question, for with the two 
big cities on the two coasts working eight hours, 
the employers will realize as never before that 
nothing can stop the change. 
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PLEA OF THE CHILDREN. 

When Mrs. Hannah Nolan addressed the last 
meeting of the Labor Council and described the 
conditions that had prevailed in the California 
Cotton Mills up to the time the strike was called, 
she aroused an interest that turned into en- 
thusiasm when several small boys and girls on 
the platform were asked about the conditions 
of their employment. 

The small wages paid and the long hours 
worked were referred to briefly but more elo- 
quently than if paid orators had been asked the 
questions. 

There was simplicity and truthfulness com- 
bined in the answers. The plea of the children 
touched the hearts of those present. 

The eight-hour day is the reason given by the 
management of the California Cotton Mills for 
the reduction in pay. Competition, it is stated, 
necessitates the step. The few cents doled out to 
some of the little ones must be cut in order that 
goods may be sold in the open market, say the 
employers. 

This price is too high. Eight hours constitute 
a day’s work that is long enough for the boys 
and girls of tender years. Their compensation 
is such that it seems inhuman to consider a de- 
crease. 

If industry has to be maintained at such a cost, 
it is better to preserve the children. 

Unanimous indorsement was given the strike 
by the central body, and a donation made to the 
support of those who have left their employment. 
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OUR NEW LABOR TEMPLE. 

Committees are nightly visiting the unions of 
San Francisco to interest them in the Labor 
Temple that will soon stand on the capacious 
piece of ground at the corner of Sixteenth and 
Capp streets in this city. 

The response has been generous. There is no 
doubt that the $35,000 needed for the lot will be 
subscribed by July Ist next. The security offered 
by real estate, the 4 per cent interest to be paid 
purchasers of bonds, and the fact that the home 
of the trade unions is to be erected and occupied 
by those directly affiilated with the labor move- 
ment are most convincing arguments. 

Tenants are ready to move into the offices 
and rent the halls the minute the building is 
thrown open for occupancy. 

As a purely business and money-making propo- 
sition there is nothing better that could be offered 
the unions, 

Outside capital would welcome the opportunity 
to invest, but it is the purpose to confine our 
Own project to ourselves. 

Let each organization invest every cent possible 
in our community need—a Labor Temple a credit 
to the city and the unions. 
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MEXICO LIKELY TO SEE PEACE. 

The latest news from the neighbor republic 
leads readers to believe that the end of trouble is 
in sight. If Diaz resigns, and terms satisfactory 
to the insurrectos are signed, the struggle for the 
ballot and the termination of conditions that are 
a disgrace to this,day and generation will have 
succeeded. 

At first many of the “leading dailies” laughed 
at the efforts of the ill-kempt men who were 
fighting. It wasn’t long until a change came over 
the scene. Recognizing that it wasn’t necessary 
to be well groomed to win victories or impress 
upon people the importance of the issues, the 
publications altered their editorial tone. The 
same may be said of many of the “leading citi- 
zens.” The “common” people favored the cause 
of humanity, and are glad to note the new events. 

Men are unlikely to lay down their lives for a 
cause not well founded. Mexico needed a revo- 
lution. It was the only way to impress upon the 
authorities that the reforms demanded are as 
necessary as life itself. 
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LYNCH SUES KIRBY. 
James M. Lynch, president of the International 
Typographical Union, has sued John Kirby, Jr., 


for $100,000 damages. The libel suit is directed 
not only against Kirby, but the directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers are also 
included. 

The resolution of the manufacturers, which ac- 
cused the International Typographical Union of 
being responsible for the blowing up of the Los 
Angeles “Times” building, follows: 

“Whereas, The long continued, cowardly and 
recklessly illegal determination of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union to destroy the busi- 
ness of the Los Angeles ‘Times’ and the influence 
of its owner, General Harrison Gray Otis, in his 
efforts in behalf of the principles of industrial 
freedom has terminated in the destruction of 
the ‘Times’ plant and building by dynamite, the 
murder of more than a score of employees of the 
paper and the injury of many others; and 

“Whereas, The plot contemplated the simul- 
taneous destruction of the homes of General Otis 
and F. J. Zeehandelaar, at no matter what sacri- 
fice of life; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this board recognizes this act 
of destruction of life and property as in line with 
the general policy of criminal unionism, as ex- 
emplified by innumerable cases of resort to the 
use of dynamite to enforce its doctrine of rule 
or ruin, and that it places the responsibility 
therefor, not alone upon the human tools who 
actually perpetrated the crime, but, in due pro- 
portion, upon those who in any manner foster an 
organization whose line of conduct leads to such 
results.” 

The complaint states that this “false, malicious 
and defamatory statement was published by the 
defendants broadcast throughout the United 
States, and the same was circulated among peo- 
ple and in places with whom and where the plain- 
tiff associated, was known and did business, and 
the said publication set forth and commented 
upon in newspapers and publications all over the 
United States.” 

The complaint concludes: 

“The facts stated in said publication were whol- 
ly false, and that by means of said publication 
the plaintiff was injured in his reputation and 
good name and credit exposed to public hatred 
and contempt, to his damage in the sum of $100,- 
O00. 

“Wherefore, plaintiff demands judgment against 
the defendants for the sum of $100,000. besides 
the costs and disbursements of this action.” 

Before the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers left for their homes there 
was an informal conference at which it was de- 
cided to fight the suit of President James M. 
Lynch against President John Kirby, Jr., and the 
directors of the association. 
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WOMEN’S EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

Last Monday, May 22d, the law required wo- 
men working in the industries, excepting the 
fruit, to give only eight hours to their employers. 

While here and there a discordant note was 
noticed, speaking generally the attitude of those 
interested was praiseworthy. It is too early to 
predict what the southern gentlemen will do. 
Sometimes threats disappear when reason as- 
sumes control. Public sentiment in favor of the 
women and girls is pronounced. The law is 
good. Its purpose is to protect those in need 
of protection. The clarion call is that of human- 
ity against the dollar. 

San Francisco and Sacramento department 
stores have shown the right spirit. Many of the 
industries have co-operated. Eight hours will 
prove the right number. Congratulations are in 
order. The promoters and workers for women’s 
legislation deserve the people’s thanks. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Support the Label. 

When you are making purchases, trade union- 
ists, remember your friends. This is not by any 
means a plea wholly in the interest of the em- 
ployer who manufactures union-made goods, even 
though he is entitled to consideration at your 
hands, but remember that his employees, who are 
your fellow workers, although perhaps in another 
industry, are deserving of your friendly support. 
Remember the workers represented by the union 
label product and remember that they are en- 
titled to your friendship if you in turn expect 
theirs. If you won’t be a friend to the workers 
who will? 

* * * 
Courtesy Not Appreciated. 

A visitor to the jail in a New England city was 
much impressed by the manners of the few 
prisoners. | 

“They seem so gentle and so polite,” she said 
“T knew there were no hardened criminals here, 
but I was not prepared for such courteous, even 
cordial receptions.” 

“Oh, they’re cordial and courteous all right,” 
said the jailer, “but I’d rather have less manners, 
myself.” 

“You would!” and the visitor was evidently 
shocked. 

“I would, ma’am,” repeated the jailer. “Six 
months ago one of the politest men I had here 
escaped one night, and left a note for me, saying, 
‘I trust you will pardon me for the liberty I 
take,’ ” 

* * * 
Split in Labor Party of Australia. 

The downfall of Andrew Fisher, premier of 
Australia, and probably a split in the labor party 
is foreshadowed in the defeat of the two propo- 
sitions submitted to a referendum vote by the 
labor party government. 

In Australia, as formerly in America, the prin- 
ciple of state’s rights predominates, and it was to 
enforce progressive legislation that the labor 
government proposed in the referendum that it 
be given full power to (1) regulate taxation, trade 
and finance, and (2) to declare certain combina- 
tions monopolies and nationalize them. 

Both old parties combined against the labor 
party and branded its referendum propositions 
rank Socialism. The labor premier of New South 
Wales also split with the national party and 
fought to maintain state’s rights. 

Right in the heat of the political battle Premier 
Fisher and a number of advisers sailed for Eng- 
land to participate in the coronation exercises. 

As the radical proletariat in Australia doesn’t 
care three whoops for King George, a terrific 
roar of indignation went up. Fisher was de- 
nounced as a quitter, a snob, a traitor and some 
other things. 

When Fisher gets through wearing knee 
breeches, buckle shoes and gold lace and gets 
back home there will be a hot time at Melbourne. 
If he doesn’t resign leadership of the government 
a split in the labor party is almost a foregone 
conclusion.—Peter Power. 

* ok ox 
A Change in Business Methods. - 

The arrest of a prominent office holder in Ala- 
meda County as a result of co-operation on the 
part of the Spring Valley Water Company marks 
a new departure in the extensive field of bribery. 
As soon as overtures were made to the company 
by the official, the proper authorities were in- 
formed and plans laid to arrest the offender. 

Commenting on the situation, the San Fran- 
cisco “Call” says: 

“We cannot help but feel that a realizing sense 
of the situation in this regard has, however slow- 
ly, penetrated the offices of the public-service 
corporations, and they have at last discovered 
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that honesty is the best policy in their dealings 
with the public. The San Francisco Gas and 
Electric Company came to that conclusion not 
long ago, and has made a wise concession to the 
public demand for reasonable rates in one de- 
partment of its service. The Spring Valley 
Water Company now comes forward to help ex- 
pose official corruption and do a valuable public 
service thereby, notwithstanding the fact that 
the transaction proposed carried to all appear- 
ances the expectation of a large immediate profit. 

“We do not believe that the company will lose 
money by its honesty in the long run, and it has 
certainly done much to rehabilitate the badly 
damaged reputation of public-service corpora- 
tions. It is fair to say of the Spring Valley Com- 
pany that it has not in the last ten years been 
suspected of engaging in the bribery of public 
officials. Now it has taken the further step of 
actively exposing an official bribe taker, always 
supposing that the facts as charged can be estab- 
lished by proof.” 

* * x 

Warren Returns Pardon. 


On May Sth Fred D. Warren received Presi- 
dent Taft’s pardon. He had a photograph taken 
of it and returned the original. 

The pardon reads as follows: 

“William Howard Taft, President of the United 
States of America, to all to whom these presents 
shall come, greeting: Whereas, Fred D. Warren 
was convicted in the United States District Court 
for the District of Kansas of depositing in the 
mail a non-mailable envelope, in violation of 
section 621, Ist supplement, revised statutes of 
the United States, and on July 1, 1909, was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of one thousand five hundred 
dollars and to be imprisoned for six months in 
the county jail, which judgment was affirmed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, No- 


vember 21, 1910, and whereas, it has been made | 


to appear to me that the ends of justice will be 
best subserved by an extension of executive clem- 
ency in this case; now, therefore, be it known 
that I, William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States of America, in consideration of 
the premises, divers others good and sufficient 
reasons, me thereunto moving, do hereby com- 
mute .sentence of the said Fred D. Warren to a 
fine of one hundred dollars, to be collected by 
civil process only.” In testimony whereof, etc., 
etc, 

Following is Fred Warren’s justification for 
refusing to accept President Taft’s pardon: 

“The pardon was not solicited by me nor was 
it asked for by any of my friends. It was issued 
because the politicians discovered that if the 
outrageous sentence was enforced it would help 
the ‘Appeal to Reason’ in its work for Socialism. 
It was purely a question of political expediency, 
and Taft lies when he said the pardon was 
‘granted to subserve the ends of justice.’ To ac- 
cept it would be an admission of guilt, and I still 
maintain most vehemently that I committed no 
violation of the law in offering my reward for 
the kidnaping of Taylor. Recent events have 
strikingly emphasized all I have ever said about 
kidnaping. Therefore I cannot accept Taft’s un- 
gracious pardon nor will I pay the $100 fine, ‘to 
be collected by civil process only.’” 

* * * 
American Labor Far Cheaper. 

From figures on the world’s coal supply in a 
recent British publication, the Bureau of Manu- 
factures of the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor has compiled statistics showing that the 
United States, with 690,438 persons employed in 
mining coal in 1906, produced 126,562,000 tons of 
coal more than were produced by 966,264 persons 
similarly employed in the United Kingdom. The 
production of coal in the United States amounted 
to 538 tons per person employed as against 271 
tons produced per person in the United Kingdom. 


9 
EXCLUSION LEAGUE’S MEETING. ” 

The sixth annual meeting of the Asiatic Exclu- 
sion League was held last Sunday afternoon -in 
the Labor Temple. The incumbent officers were 
re-elected. 

The removal of Hart North from the position 
of Immigration Commissioner and the stopping 
of Hindu immigration to this port were reviewed 
in the executive board’s report as two of the 
most important accomplishments of the league. 
Representatives of 272 organizations affiliated with 
the organization are carrying the results of the 
body’s efforts into all of the Pacific Coast States, 
as well as into British Columbia, Idaho, Colorado, 
Montana, Nevada and Nebraska. 

Literature published by the league to the extent 
of 132,000 pieces has been distributed throughout 
this country and abroad. A notable result of this 
campaign of education was the recent use of sta- 
tistics on Japanese exports compiled by the league 
for a monthly magazine in Milan, Italy, in a com- 
parative table. 

Speaking of the trade conditions in China, the 
report quoting the figures gathered by the imper- 
ial maritime customs of China states that whereas 
in 1906 the United States had 112 firms in China, 
as compared with 739 Japanese firms, in 1909 this 
number of firms had been increased by but one, 
while the Japanese had added 752 business houses. 


———___@q—_______ 
THE WAY TO STOP BRIBERY. 

Blackmailing and corruption in Legislatures can 
be stopped by adoption of the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall. 

The initiative will permit the adoption of meas- 
ures in the public interest which legislators will 
not pass, either because they have not been bribed 
to vote for them or because they have been bribed 
to vote against them. 

The referendum will make it possible to block 
the enactment of wrong and unjust measures 
which the Legislature has passed either because 
members were bribed or because demands for 
blackmail were not granted. 

The recall will make it possible to get rid of 
members whose actions indicate corruption or cor- 
tupt motives, even though legal proof be lacking. 
Under these circumstances a bribe giver would 
only be throwing his money away, since the act 
of the Legislature will not necessarily be final. 
Consequently, no bribes will be given. 

Sessions of the Oregon Legislature are not 
marked by bribery or blackmail. This is not be- 
cause Oregon legislators are any more honest 
than legislators elsewhere, but because Oregon 
has the initiative, referendum and recall. 

———_@g—__ 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ DISPUTE. 

President Gompers has notified both factions 
of the electrical workers that the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor has called 
a joint convention of the warring elements to 
be held September 14, 1911, at Minneapolis or such 
other city as may be agreed upon by both organ- 
izations. 

The executive council further orders that the 
conventions must each elect a committee of five 
to meet jointly with the presidents of the A. F. 
of L. and Metal Trades Department. The combined 
forces are to work out a plan of amalgamation 
and submit same to the conventions for adoption. 

This is the first tangible move toward ending 
one of the bitterest international wars the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was ever called upon to 
face. The fight made history, and involved Ohio 
and Jowa to a greater extent than any other two 
sections. Scores of unions lost their charters, 
with turmoil and two years of useless warfare 


the result. 

The new electric lighting plant of Petoskey, 
Michigan, generates more power than is needed, 
so the Mayor suggests that a public laundry be 
established. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
‘May 19, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Roll Call—Vice-President B. B. Rosenthal and 
Secretary Andrew J. Gallagher absent (both ex- 
cused). Delegate John O. Walsh appointed 
vice-president pro tem. 

Credentials—Teamsters No. 85—Eiron Gibbons, 
vice James McNamara. Garment Workers—Mrs. 
Fannie Wheeler, vice Mrs. Paysell. 

Communications—Filed—Notice from Molders’ 
Union No. 164 that a woman, wife of a member 
of the local, was soliciting financial aid under 
false pretenses, and unions were warned against 
her. Appeal from the A. F. of L. for funds to 
aid in the defense of the men charged with 
dynamiting the Los Angeles “Times.” From 
Industrial Workers of the World, advocating a 
general strike to tie up industry. Supplementary 
Report of Labor Legislation prepared by the 
California State Federation of Labor. Invitation 
to Newspaper Carriers’ and Solicitors’ picnic on 
May 28th at Grand Canyon Park, Contra Costa 
County. Notice of annual meeting of Asiatic 
Exclusion League on May 21st. From the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposition Company, 
stating that a number of labor representatives are 
serving on the committees of the exposition, and 
that as the work of organization proceeds, work 
will be found for everybody. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Sta- 
ble Employees’ Union asking for a boycott on 
the Risdon Stables, 284 Steuart. From Cooks’ 
Helpers’ Union, application for a boycott on the 
Oyster Loaf Cafe, 61 Eddy. From Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union (indorsed by the Teamsters’ Joint 
Executive Council), asking for a boycott on the 
Garlock Dairy Co., 1031 Valencia. From J. Chas. 
Green Co., asking Council to reconsider a request 
made that Walter N. Brunt should have signs 
removed from his building advertising non-union 
goods. From the Associated State and Central 
Bodies, enclosing constitution and convention 
proceedings as the result of a meeting of some 
of the delegates to the last convention of the 
ASE ofl: 

Referred to Labor Day Committee—Communi- 
cation from Andrew J. Gallagher recommending 
that steps be taken to endeavor to have President 
Samuel Gompers come to the Pacific Coast for 
Labor Day. : 

Referred to Building Committee of the Labor 
Temple—Notice from Steam Engineers that they 
had contributed $200 for the purchase of bonds. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Iroquois Club of San Francisco, asking for 
support in advocating the passage of the Raker 
bill pending before Congress, which proposes to 
grant to the city the Sierra water supply. From 
Henry Ullner, general secretary-treasurer of the 
American Brotherhood of Cement Workers, en- 
closing circular from Chicago dealing with fire 
protection in shops, factories, department stores 
and office buildings, and advocating compulsory 
fire drills. 

Referred to Secretary and Label Section—From 
District Council of Painters, asking for a list of 
the members of the Citizens’ Alliance. 

Referred to General Campaign Strike Commit- 
tee—Circular from Los Angeles Strike Commit- 
tee giving particulars of the labor conditions in 
that city. 

Reports of Unions—Newspaper Solicitors— 
Joint picnic with the Carriers on May 28th, pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to organizing work. Steam 
Fitters—Asked whether Mayor McCarthy had 
sent a communication regarding controversy be- 
tween the Plumbers and Steam Fitters, and the 
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right of the central body to have its ruling re- 
spected was plainly stated. Pile Drivers—Busi- 
ness dull; four locals to give picnic on July 9th; 
award delivered by the arbitration committee 
covering jurisdiction over the decking on Web- 
ster street bridge had not been lived up to for 
three weeks. Grocery Clerks—Boycott still on 
Wreden & Co. Jewelry Workers—A continued 
demand for the union label would assist the local 
in building up its membership. 

Label Section—United Textile Workers have 
sent out 10,000 cards advertising the label. 
Unions were asked to affiliate with the depart- 
ment, and several delegates addressed the Coun- 
cil in advocacy of the union label. 

Executive Committee—Andrew J. Gallagher 
wired from Los Angeles asking permission to 
stay indefinitely, owing to important business; 
granted. 

The Clerks’ agreement and the change in the 
Waiters’ scale were favorably recommended, and 
the Council concurred. 

A committee from the Retail Delivery Drivers 
asked why they had been denied a boycott. The 
reason was given, and the promise made that 
efforts to aid the Los Angeles strikers would be 
instituted. 

A committee from Electrical Workers No. 151 
stated that the union had received international 
indorsement of the wage scale to be presented 
to the Department of Electricity. 

The request of the A. F. of L. to take action to 
unseat Electrical Workers No. 6 for failure to 
pay per capita was discussed and laid over one 
week. A committee appeared to represent No. 6. 

Organizing Committee—Delegate Roseblom 
reported that he had collected about sixty names 
of gasoline engineers on the water front, and 
wanted steps taken to organize these men, as 
they worked long hours for a small wage rate. 
The chairman of the committee promised to do 
all he could to help. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported that 
the time seemed inopportune to consider some 
matters in abeyance, but in the near future meet- 
ings would be called to transact the pending 
business and to consider the questions to be 
asked political candidates for office. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Report of Treasurer-—The treasurer presented 
his report for the quarter ending April 30th; re- 
ferred to the trustees. 

Special Committees—Attention was called to 
the way some delegates were failing to attend to 
their duties on the committee appointed to fur- 
ther the new Labor Temple project. A meeting 
would be held every night. Delegate Bell spoke 
on the subject, and moved that the Labor Coun- 
cil purchase $1000 worth of bonds; carried. 

New Business—Mrs. Hannah Nolan reported 
as special organizer in the dispute between the 
employees and management of the California 
Cotton Mills. She had several of the young em- 
ployees of the concern on the platform, and in 
reply to questions they told of the small wages 
paid and the long hours worked. Inasmuch as 
the eight-hour law for women necessitated a 
change, it was proposed to reduce wages. The 
employees had struck work as their only means 
of protest. 

Moved that the Labor Council pledge moral 
and financial assistance to the workers in their 
struggle; carried. Also moved and carried that 
the Council purchase 250 tickets at 25 cents each 
for a dance to be given in Oakland to help the 
destitute. 

Moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to interview vaudeville managers to ask them 
to use the services of members of the theatrical 
unions in the acts presented to the public; car- 
tied. The chair appointed Delegates Talbot, Him- 
mel and Rose. 
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The Council went on record instructing the 
secretary to write the Senators and Congressmen 
from this State, also the chairman of the com- 
mittee, favoring the adoption of the resolution 
introduced by Congressman Berger asking for a 
Congressional investigation to inquire into the 
kidnaping of the McNamara Brothers. An 
amendment to refer to the law and legislative 
committee, with instructions to secure a copy of 
the measure, was lost. 

The question of the necessity of an early de- 
cision on the selection of a site for the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition was introduced. 
It was shown that the city was suffering by the 
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delay, and the secretary was instructed to ad- 
dress a letter to the Exposition management 
urging action. 

Delegate Reardon asked for the location of the 
unfair oil and sugar concerns in the south; he 
was referred to the secretary’s office. 

On motion, the secretary was instructed to 
write to the A. F. of L. to ascertain what steps 
would be taken to endeavor to have unions ex- 
empt from the provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, now that the measure was before 
Congress for amendment. 

Receipts—Molders, $10; Laundry Wagon Driv- 
ers, $6; Brass and Chandelier Workers, $4; Tail- 

rs, $6; Carpenters No. 22, $20; Hoisting En- 
gineers, $6; Millmen No. 423, $14; Alaska Fisher- 
men, $20; Stationary Firemen, $6; Plasterers, $12; 
Material Teamsters, $12; Ice Drivers, $4; Amal- 
gamated Carpenters, Nos. 1-2-3-5, $16; Steam 
Engineers, $12; Metal Polishers, $4; Painters, $20; 
Electrical Workers No. 6, $12; Sign and Pic- 
torial Painters, $8; Steam Fitters, $8; Garment 
Workers, $10; Jewelry Workers, $2; Soda Water 


Drivers, $8; Box Makers, $8; Stage Employees, 


$4; Electrical Workers No. 151, $20; Hackmen, 
$8; Cooks’ Helpers, $24; Cement Workers, $14; 
Sugar Workers, $4; Wood Carvers, $4; Furniture 
Handlers, $4; Longshore Lumbermen, $10; 
Freight Handlers, $4; Broom Makers, $2; Felt 
and Composition Roofers, $4; Chauffeurs, $6; 
Bindery Women, $4; Elevator Constructors, $4; 
Retail Delivery Drivers, $4. Total, $344. 

Expenses—John A. Kelly, acting secretary, $40; 
secretary, $40; stenographer, $20; assistant steno- 
grapher, $18; office postage and messenger fees, 
$6; W. N. Brunt Co., $7; Mrs. Hannah Nolan, for 
Cotton Workers’ ball tickets, $62.50. Total, 
$193.50. Adjourned at 10:20 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WILL J. FRENCH, Secretary pro tem. 
—_—__& 
ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

At the last meeting of the Anti-Jap Laundry 
League it was reported that the residents and 
property owners in the vicinity of the Pacific 
Laundry (Japanese), 1865 Bush street, had pe- 
titioned the Board of Supervisors for a revoca- 
tion of the permit under which the Japs were 
permitted to conduct their wash-house in that 
residential neighborhood. 

Among the many grounds advanced for the 
revocation were that the place is conducted in a 
very unsanitary manner, and that the Japs work 
from 5 o’clock in the morning until the middle 
of night, greatly disturbing the peace and well- 
being of the neighborhood. The board has, as 
yet, taken no action. 

Resolutions indorsing the league and calling 
upon all members to refrain from patronizing 
Japanese in any way were received from the 
Grand Secretary of the Companions of the Forest 
of America, accompanied with the information 
that they had been adopted in the grand session 
of that order and a copy mailed to every circle 
in the jurisdiction. The league’s secretary was 
ordered to send a letter of thanks to the grand 
secretary of the Companions and to forward a 
copy of the resolutions and a suitable explanatory 
letter to every Court of Foresters in the State. 


—— ee 
FROM THE SOCIALISTS. 

The woman’s committee of the Socialist Party 
will conduct a suffrage meeting next Sunday 
night, May 28th, in Germania Hall, Fifteenth and 
Mission streets. Miss Maud Younger and others 
will speak on “The Necessity of the Ballot for 
Woman Wage Workers.” The public is invited. 

—————_@Q@—_____ 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 
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President Taft was asked on May 17th to end 
the boycott by seeking the punishment or disso- 
lution of organizations enforcing it. The petition- 
ers were the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, and the American Federation of Labor was 
said to be “persistently prosecuting and intend- 
ing to further prosecute such boycotts.” 

Two days later there came out of the city of 
New York an expose of the Lumber Trust. The 
elaborate system of blacklisting attributed to the 
alleged lumber conspirators, copies of circulars 
sent out by the organization, classifying con- 
sumers as “proper” and “improper,” extracts from 
reports threatening “short shrift” to dealers dar- 
ing to violate the rules of the organization, and 
branding such officers as “poachers,” “scalpers,” 
“mavericks” and “illegitimates,” are fully set forth 
in the Government’s petition. 

It is alleged that not only private consumers 
have been blacklisted, but that many great indus- 
trial concerns have been put under the ban by 
the lumber dealers. The Government bill, aggre- 
gating 20,000 words, is replete with sensational 
allegations and interesting exhibits. 

Ten trade organizations and more than 150 in- 
dividuals are named as defendants. If the Gov- 
ernment’s allegations are true, and there is little 
doubt of that, the men in control of the Lumber 
Trust have been guilty of robbery and conspir- 
acy. They have exercised the blacklist to the 
limit, and no crime in the category has been over- 
looked. Here is one paragraph from the by-laws 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

“Whenever it shall be determined * * * 
that any person, or firm, or corporation is not a 
legitimate consumer for the wholesale trade, ac- 
cording to the principles recognized by this asso- 
ciation as best conserving the lumber business, 
the members shall not thereafter sell to such per- 
son, firm or corporation.” 

Probably all—or nearly all—of the manipulators 
of the Lumber Trust are members of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers! 


Congressmen Julius Kahn of California said in 
Congress while speaking against the initiative, 
referendum and recall in the Arizona constitution: 

“When Washington sent the Jap treaty to the 
Senate to be ratified there was such an outburst 
of disapproval on all sides that within twenty- 
four hours thereafter the necessary recall petition 
would have been signed by thousands. of 
electors in excess of the required percent- 
age. Lincoln would have been put to the task 
of defending his title as Chief Executive of the 
Republic in the dark days of 1862 if the recall had 
been one of the cardinal principles of the Federal 
constitution.” 

All of the foregoing is “far fetched” when ap- 
plied to the way legislation is controlled during 
the present era. Governor Woodrow Wilson well 
said during his visit to this city: 

“Don’t be afraid of the initiative, referendum 
and recall. Give the people all the power they 
want, and as soon as they become used to it they 
will use it justly.” 

Julius Kahn doesn’t think so, but that is more 
likely than anything else to approve Governor 
Wilson’s sentences in the eyes of most men. The 
attack on popular government here referred to 
shows what may fairly be blamed on the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition! 


“We are not against trade unionism which 
keeps within the limit of the law.”—H. G. Otis. 

The gentleman has just found out where he 
stands, evidently, for he has opposed trade union- 
ism with a determined viciousness and has never 
particularized as to law or no law. 
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Notes in Union Life 


Death has taken from us the following unionists 
during the week: Seth M. Baulsir of the printing 
pressmen, Carl J. Peters of the cement workers, 
Otto Ninmar of the brewers, Benjamin Lewis of 
the marine cooks, James J. Fardy of the bartend- 
ers, Harry S. Gunderson of the machinists, John 
T. Larsen of the painters, and Charles E. Morse 
of the marine engineers. 

Richard Cornelius returned to the city a few 
days ago. He had spent considerable time in the 
different parts of the country representing the 
carmen, and returned home by way of Vancouver. 
Mr. Cornelius states that material increases have 
been secured by members of the international 
during the year. 

Andrew J. Gallagher is back from Los Angeles, 
bringing news of the progress of unionism in the 
south. 

The Revs. Arthur B. Patten, F. K. Baker and 
J. T. Wills represented the ministers of Sacra- 
mento at the meeting of the Federated Trades 
Council on May 9th. Mr. Patten stated they had 
been both entertained and instructed. He said 
they enjoyed the occasion immensely, “debate, 
tobacco smoke and all!” and concluded his re- 
marks by saying, “they did us good, and, if we 
can, we want to meet with them and do them 
good.” 

Superintendent D. McMillan of the Union 
Man’s Orphanage at San Lorenzo was acquitted 
by an Oakland jury last Wednesday on the charge 
of assault on a young girl. 

Geo. W. Bell was in Sacramento during the 
early part of the week, looking after the inter- 
ests of the gas and water workers in the dispute 
with the plumbers. 

Eugene J. Brais, general secretary-treasurer of 
the tailors, left for his eastern home last week, 
after arranging a plan of settlement for the San 
Francisco difficulties of the craft. 

Mr.‘and Mrs. Frank Cooke were presented with 
a fireless cooker by the Sacramento Federated 
Trades Council. Alfred Dalton made the follow- 
ing presentation speech: “On behalf of the Fed- 
erated Trades Council it becomes my pleasure to 
present Brother and Mrs. Frank Cooke with a 
fireless cooker. I trust that Mrs. Cooke will ap- 
preciate the gift inasmuch as she can cook the 
meals for her Cooke without cooking herself over 
a cook stove during the hot weather which will 
soon ensue. We know that Cooke likes good 
cooking, and as he has chosen a new Cooke to 
cook his food, we hope that the cooking that 
may be cooked in this cooker by Cooke’s new 
Cooke will tend to make his life a pleasant one.” 

At the last meeting of the Vallejo Machinists’ 
Union, the secretary was instructed to communi- 
cate with Congressman Joseph R. Knowland, 
protesting against the introduction of the Taylor 
premium system in Government work. The sys- 
tem is said to be much along the lines of the 
Halsey premium system, now being given a trial 
in the sail loft at the Mare Island navy yard. 
Many workmen object to the systems on the 
ground that such a premium is placed upon fast 
work that those doing the regularly-scheduled 
amount would have no chance of holding their 
positions, since the premium paid a foreman or 
quarterman is based upon the premium earned 
by those working under him. In this case, it is 
claimed, the foremen would naturally recommend 
for dismissal those who did not aid him in secur- 
ing a premium or bonus each month. 

Fred H. Grahame, president of the laundry 
workers’ international, has returned to San Fran- 
cisco, after an extended eastern trip. 

Remember the picnic of the stereotypers and 
electrotypers at Fairfax Park next Tuesday. It 
will be a family outing, well managed, and a 
pleasureable time is assured all guests. 
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SUPPORTS THE MEXICAN WORKERS. 

Resolutions adopted at the mass meeting of the 
Liberal League, held on May 23, 1911: 

“Whereas, The members of the Liberal Party 
of Mexico are fighting for their emancipation 
from feudalism, for economic freedom and for 
the produce of wealth; 

“Whereas, The progress of the human race de- 
pends upon the elevation of every part of the race 
to the highest social condition to which they 
may aspire, and believing that the aspirations 
of the Liberal Party are of the highest and that 
internationally-organized capital must be met by 
internationally-organized labor, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the Liberal 
League of the U. S. A., in mass meeting assem- 
bled, reaffirm our affiliation with the Liberal 
Party of Mexico and our allegiance to its cause; 
that we reassure the Liberals of Mexico of our 
moral and financial, and if necessary, physical 
support, be it further 

“Resolved, That we call attention of organized 
labor to the fact that Mexico is a slave pen, pro- 
ducing cheap goods for competition in the open 
market with the products of this country, to the 
prejudice of labor; be it further 

“Resolved, That we call attention to the fact 
that the Liberal Party is trying to establish a 
condition that will be of social and economic ad- 
vantage to the oppressed of all lands. 

“JOS. MOORE, 
“Secretary of the Liberal League.” 
a eg 
SOCIALISM AT PANAMA. 

There is one place on the Western Hemisphere 
where prices have not gone up, where no shoddy 
goods are sold, where the Government runs de- 
partment stores, bakeries, railroads, amusement 
halls, and Sunday excursions. 

In this place the most perfect safety devices 
are in use. The workers who are injured receive 
compensation without suing for damages, and 
no one suggests that there is any graft connected 
with these things. 

This remarkable place is under the flag of the 
United States. It is on the Canal Zone, where the 
United States Government is digging the “Big 
Ditch.” 

While the statesmen at home are declaring 
that such things are impracticable and would 
destroy incentive, they are being carried out as 
the only means of accomplishing the biggest job 
in the world. 

According to Albert Edwards, who describes 
these things in the “Coming Nation” for May 
27th, Socialism is applied further in the Canal 
Zone than any other place on earth. To be sure 
it lacks the important element of democracy, but 
if this were added and the labor was expended 
in the production of consumable goods, it would 
be a fair forecast of what Socialists say is com- 
ing in the United States. 

The story is illustrated with photographs. 

oan ga 

Rossini, after finishing his great work, indulged 
himself in a long period of leisure, and did not 
write a line of music. A friend once called on 
him and found him writing his autograph, with 
a sentiment, at the bottom of some photographs 
of himself. One of these read: “To M. Pillet 
Will, my friend and my equal in music.” “What!” 
cried the visitor, “you are not serious? M. Pillet 
Will is not your equal in music.” “Certainly he 
is—since I am doing nothing,” exclaimed Rossini. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o'clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


Friday, May 26, 1911. 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SAN FRAN- 
CISCO LABOR COUNCIL HALL ASSOCIATION. 


Notice is hereby given that in pursuance of the 
resolution and order of the Board of Directors of 
the San Francisco Labor Council Hall Association, 
a corporation, unanimously adopted at a regular 
meeting of said board, duly noticed and duly held 
on the 38d day of May, 1911, at the office of said 
corporation, San Francisco, California, a meeting 
of the stockholders of said corporation is hereby 
called for, and will be held at, the office of said 
corporation, Number 316 Fourteenth street, San 
Francisco, California (said place of meeting being 
the principal place of business of said corporation 
and where said Board of Directors usually meet), 
on WEDNESDAY, THE FIFTH DAY OF JULY, 
1911, at 8 o’clock p. m. of said day, for the purpose 
of considering and acting upon the proposition to 
increase the bonded indebtedness of said corpora- 
tion to the full sum and amount of $225,000.00 over 
and above the present authorized indebtedness, 
which present authorized indebtedness is $10,500.00, 
that is to say, to increase the bonded indebtedness 
of this corporation in and by the net amount of 
$225,000.00. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

WM. P. McCABE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dated May 3, 1911. 


COME TO 


STEREOTYPERS’ 


AND 


ELECTROTYPERS’ 


UNION NO. 29 
Family Outing 


Fairfax Park 
MAY 30, 1911 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 

715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
aan ei cra 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 
14K, 18K, 22K All _ watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ‘2nted for 2 years. 


Nem (Or Pitt O’Farrell Street bet. 
paedced pa Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 
WILLIAM H. MACART and ETHLYNNE BRAD- 
FORD in “A Legitimate Holdup”; “THE MUSIKAL 
GIRLS,” Five Former Soloists of the Boston Fad- 
ettes; ED. WYNNE and P. O’MALLEY JENNINGS; 
HENRY CLIVE, assisted by MAI STURGIS WALK- 
ER; BOWERS, WALTERS and CROOKER; HAL 
FORDE; FIVE ARMANIS; NEW DAYLIGHT MO- 
TION PICTURES, Last Week—Great Success, Jos- 
eph Hart’s production of “!VHE LITTLE STRANG- 
ER,” by Frank Craven and Geo. V. Hobart, 

Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 
PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


Most Business Men 
LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Friday, May 26, 1911. 


Men and Measures 


J. R. Cushing, chairman of the executive board 
of the International Brotherhood of Boiler Mak- 
ers, dropped dead at Bellefontaine, Ohio, last 
Saturday, as he was preparing to leave for Oma- 
ha to attend a meeting of the organization. Heat 
is believed to have caused his death. 

Governor Foss of Massachusetts on May 15th 
told the labor officials at the State House that he 
would not sign the bill making fifty-four hours a 
week’s work for women and minors in the textile 
establishments. He said he would sign a bill for 
fifty-five hours, and the delegates who had called to 
urge the fifty-four hour measure withdrew with- 
out stating whether they would thus compromise 
or not. The labor men who saw the Governor 
were “thunderstruck” when they heard that he 
was against the fifty-four hour bill. He got the 
votes of organized labor on an eight-hour plank. 

Forty thousand workers in the building and 
other trades were thrown on the streets on May 
16th without work as a result of a lockout de- 
clared by the Masters’ Federation. In Norway 
and Sweden it is estimated that at the present 
time another 40,000 or 50,000 are in the same con- 
dition as the result of similar lockouts by the em- 
ployers in their bitter fight on trade unionism. 

Spokane will build a Labor Temple and one of 
the finest on the coast. It will be built on a lot 
50 by 142 feet at a cost of $60,000. The important 
features of the building will be a swimming pool 
30 by 100 feet, a gymnasium, a reading room, 
eleven halls with seating capacity of from 15C€ 
to 1200, also a large auditorium, twelve office 
suites, and two store rooms. The lighting, heat- 
ing, water and ventilating will be the most mod- 
ern in practical use. The money is being raised 
by selling stock to members of the local organiza- 
tions. David C. Coates, Commissioner of Public 
Works, acquired thé first $10 share for $63, which 
was sold at auction. 

Criticizing the appointment of anti-labor law- 
yers by Justice Wright of Washington, D. C., as 
a commission to determine whether Samuel Gom- 
pers, Frank Morrison and himself were guilty of 
contempt, John Mitchell appeared at St. Louis on 
May 17th as the guest of the Social Service Con- 
ference. Relative to Justice Wright’s action in 
renewing the investigation of the labor officials’ 
actions, Mr. Mitchell said: “If Justice Wright 
wants to institute suit on his own initiative, he 
should not have appointed lawyers who are identi- 
fied with the fight on labor. He should have 
named a commission of impartial men.” 

Pullman’s big new steel car plant is withotit any 
orders. The company is not building one wooden 
freight car either, but has a fair run of passenger 
equipment business. Pullman manufacturing de- 
partment has less than 10,000 on the pay roll 
against 14,000 last year. Pullman’s passenger 
plant is operating over 50 per cent of capacity, 
and during the past twelve months the company 
has built over 1600 passenger and sleeping cars, 
which was close to the full number. The average 
number of men employed was about 12,000, rep- 
resenting nearly 60 per cent capacity when in full 
blast, including a new steel freight car plant. In- 
cluding this plant, the Pullman car works require 
20,000 men, or over double the number now em- 
ployed. 

The Rev. Joseph M. Gleason of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Palo Alto, California, spoke 
last Tuesday afternoon in this city under the 
auspices of the College Equal Suffrage League. 
He delivered an excellent address and declared 
himself in favor of giving the vote to women. 

The Glover Iron Works of Stockton has ar- 
ranged to move its plant to Sacramento, having 
selected a large site on the Haggin grant in the 
northern addition to the city, where it will- have 
four lines of railroad near. 


LABOR CLARION. 
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THE “MUCK-RAKER.” 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

‘The original of this supposedly modern char- 
acter is found in the old story of Bunyan’s “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” in which is told the incident of 
the man who was so taken up with his filthy 
occupation that he failed to see just above him 
the more beautiful things. 

No doubt there is need for the muck-rake man 
in these days. He points out the evil which some 
of the rest of us are too busy, too stupid or too 
careless to see; but there’s a danger in the job. 
It often so occupies the critic that he fails to 
see any good in the fellow who is being “raked.” 

Some men are so constituted that they cannot 
see all sides of even the simplest proposition. 
Often this is so not because they are insincere, 
but because of previous environment or training 
which has taught them to take a narrow view of 
things. 

We all admire the specialist, but generally the 
specialist sees only one thing. To the eye 
specialist, for example, a man frequently seems 
to be all eye. The shoemaker is most concerned 
about a man’s feet. The architect, wandering 
through the great exhibit, often sees only the 
strength or the weaknesses of the buildings. The 
machinist notices the engines and the tools. 

There is good in every man. In most cases 
there is more good than even his best friends 
Suspect. But his enemies are searching for the 
evil, and a man usually finds what he looks for. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the best in- 
tentions sometimes meet with contempt and op- 
position. 

It is unfortunate that the rank and file among 
workingmen are often too ready to believe a lie 
concerning the men who for years have been 
fighting their battles; sometimes during periods 
when to be known as an “agitator” meant only 
hardship and suffering. The thousand and one 
victories vanish in the contemplation of the 
single error. This is one of the most dishearten- 
ing things in the labor movement. 

There is need in the labor movement—as in 
every movement—of a breadth of spirit which 
will seek to know the best things about men, and 
not the worst. The fellow who handles the muck- 
rake—he who slings mud—will find that he has 
soiled his own hands, and in most cases it will be 
discovered that the filth failed to reach the mark; 
for if a man continues to do well he is bound to 
come out of the scrap with clean hands and a 


strong heart. 
ee Se 


ORPHEUM. 

The first appearance of those two favorite 
comedians, William H. Macart and Ethlynne 
Bradford, next week at the Orpheum, in “A 
Legitimate Holdup,” will be a theatrical event of 
importance. “The Musikal Girls” are bound to 
win the approbation of lovers of all sorts of music 
-—those of ragtime as well as grand opera. Ed 
Wynn and P. O'Malley Jennings are comedians 
and their act is said to be one of the heartiest 
laughs in vaudeville. Henry Clive, the favorite 
entertainer, is a versatile artist and keen satirist. 
The holdovers will be Bowers, Walters and 
Crooker; The Five Armanis; Hal Forde and “The 
Little Stranger.” 


eS 
AN OUTING IN CONTRA COSTA COUNTY. 

A grand joint picnic is announced for next 
Sunday, May 28th, by the newspaper carriers 
and the newspaper solicitors. Grand Canyon 
Park in Contra Costa County is a delightful place, 
and it has the additional merit to San Franciscans 
that comes from a change from the usual picnic 
resorts. The tickets will cost 25 cents, and 
children under twelve will be admitted free. A 
tug of war by a picked team against any three 
men in the State is. arousing interest, and pro- 
vision has been made to entertain the guests of 
the solicitors and carriers. 


Phone Market 3285 


Home Phone M 3285 
P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION OT. 


Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Good Food Good Cooking Good Service 


THE PILGRIM DINING ROUM 
Wm. H. Powers, Proprietor 
(Exempt Member Typographical Union No. 21) 
Home-Made Pastry a Specialty 
‘‘Jast Around the Corner’’ - 686 Mission St. - Below Third 


U-Need Hand Paste 


““Of Course You Do’’ 


The only Mechanics Hand Soap made that 
cleans the hands thoroughly without injury to 
the skin. 

The only soap made that bears the Label of the 
Soap workers. 

“Made in California,” 
Neighbor ” 


U-NEED MANUFACTURING CO. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“Patronize your 


SMOKE ONLY UNION-MADE 


ay of the Cigas Makers: imernauonet ps mere 
Union-made Cigars. doves 
est ee Cons commas te tes toe tare eee ty» FeO on 
Sere aemarnwmeatDen ua Dat Gall Rowen cs omen 


BOOKBINDERS’ UNION 


Local No. 31 


I. B. of B. 


ANNOUNCE THEIR FIFTH ANNUAL 


Picnic and Outing 
TO BE HELD 
Sunday, May 28, 1911 
FAIRFAX PARK 


Music by Weber Gate Prizes 
Admission to Park, 25 Cts. 


Boats leave Sausalito Ferry every Half Hour 


‘NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SAN FRAN- 


CISCO LABOR COUNCIL HALL ASSOCIATION. 


Notice is hereby given that in pursuance of a 
resolution and order of the Board of Directors of 
the San Francisco Labor Council Hall Association, 
a corporation, unanimously adopted at a meeting of 
said board, duly called and noticed, and duly held 
on the 29th day of March, 1911, at the office of 
said corporation, San Francisco, California, a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of said corporation is here- 
by called for, and will be held at, the office of said 
corporation, No. 316 Fourteenth street, San Fran- 
cisco, California (said place of meeting being the 
principal place of business of said corporation, and 
where said Board of Directors usually meets), on 
THURSDAY, the FIRST DAY OF JUNE, 1911, at 8 
o'clock p. m. of said day, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and acting upon the proposition to in- 
crease the capital stock of said corporation to the 
amount and sum of Two Hundred and Fifty Theus- 
and ($250,000) Dollars, the same to be divided into 
25,000 shares, of the par value of Ten (10) Dollars 
each. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 


WM. P. McCABE, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dated March 29th, 1911. 


Husband: 
pily ?” 


“Does that new novel turn out hap- 
Wife: “It doesn’t say. It only says 


they were. married.” 
; ———_—_o——— 
Private family has nicely-furnished sunny room 
58 Landers street, near 
Rent, $7. - dati 


for gentleman; bath. 
Market and Fourteenth. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular. weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, May 23d, Presi- 
dent A. A. Greenbaum presiding. 

P. Marino and W. D. Nixon were reinstated 
to membership in good standing. 

A transfer was deposited by W. Cohn, Local 
No. 129, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Transfer cards withdrawn: R. C. Leonard, 
Local No. 210, Fresno, and members of Don 
Phillipini’s band. 

George Morgan, piano, was admitted to mem- 
bership upon favorable report of examination 
committee. 

M. Amsterdam and C. J. Franchi were admitted 
to full membership from transfer in this local. 

The following section was passed at the last 
regular monthly meeting of the union, to be 
added to the constitution and by-laws: 

“No person who is a member of any other or- 
ganization or engaged in any trade, profession 
or business, shall be eligible to membership in 
this union. Any person again entering upon any 
trade, profession or business, after having been 
admitted to this union under the above section, 
shall forfeit his membership in this union.” 

“Section 7, article 4, shall apply to the above 
section as well as to members enlisting in the 
United States army and navy.” 

The following resolution, introduced by A. A. 
Greenbaum at the last regular union meeting, 
will be acted upon at the next regular monthly 
meeting, June 8, 1911: 

“Whereas, This union has always been a strict- 
ly business organization and has been conducted 
as such, yet, from time to time, many legitimate 
demands in the name of charity have been made 
upon it by members actually in need of assist- 
ance, and there is at the present time no pro- 
vision for worthy relief; be it 

“Resolved, That an assessment of 10 cents per 
month be levied upon each and every member, 
payable quarterly, for the purpose of establishing 
a permanent relief fund, said fund to be admin- 
istered by a relief board composed of five mem- 
bers of the union, their term of office to be one 
year and to be elected at the annual election of 
the union. This board shall be responsible to 
the union for its actions, but shall have full 
power to investigate and, if worthy, aid any and 
all distressed members.” 

The regular monthly meeting of the Drum- 
mers’ Club will be held Wednesday, June 7th, 
at headquarters, 2:30 p. m. The club has placed 
bass drums and pedals in the following halls: 
Puckett’s Cotillion Hall, Church street; Maple 
Hall, Polk street; Scottish Rite Hall, Sutter and 
Van Ness; Palace Hotel, Market street; Golden 
Gate Hall, Sutter street, and Mission Turner 
Hall, Eighteenth street. 

Mr. H. Hoffman, pianist at Ripperdan’s Danc- 
ing Academy, left Monday for a two weeks’ 
vacation in Los Angeles. 

Delegates E. H. Slissman and F. Borgel have 
returned from Atlanta, Ga., where they have 
been attending the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians’ convention. Their report will be read 
at the next union meeting to be held June 8th. 

The union band rehearsals, under the direction 
of Mr. H. Perlet, are held every Thursday at 10 
a.m. The rehearsals have been a great success, 
and the members of this organization should take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded them. 

Members are notified that they are not to accept 
engagements with the Redwood City Band. 

Mr. P. F. Bruhn is reported to be in a very 
bad way, the result of an accident he met with 
some time ago. Mr. M. Fogel is looking out for 
his interests. 

The board of directors decided that there should 
be no deduction made on regular weekly theatri- 
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5. N. WOOD & CO. 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


SATURDAY MAY 27 
Friday and Saturday, May 26th & 27th 


We announce a carnival of bargains in 
MEN’S CLOTHING AND FURNISH- 
INGS. 

On these two days we clean out at special 
prices all of the spring and summer weight 
suits for men. 


We also feature 475 special suits which 
have been made up for us out of the odd 
line of fine materials in our New York 
factory. 


$16.50 AND $18.50 SUITS 
WILL BE ON SALE AT 
$11.25 


$20.00 AND $22.50 SUITS 
ON SALE AT 
$14.75 


$25.00 SUITS ON SALE AT 
$16.75 


$30.00 SUITS AT $18.75 


In connection with this sale will be a sale 


of 
1000 DOZEN MEN’S SHIRTS. 


Any kind, any color, any size and any 
style. All on sale at the uniform price of 


95c. 


DON’T MISS BEING HERE ON 
THESE TWO DAYS TO TAKE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF THESE BIG SPECIALS. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgomery. 

Wreden & Co.. 2294 Fillmore 


cal engagements, as per section 14 of the pream- 
ble to the price list. 

The picnic committee held its first meeting 
Wednesday afternoon at headquarters, Mr. J. H. 
Meyer, chairman, and Mr. W. I. Schafer, secre- 
tary. It was decided to hold the musicians annual 
picnic at Shell Mound Park, Thursday, July 20th. 
The admission to be 25 cents, children free. The 
next meeting of the committee will be held at 
headquarters on Thursday, June Ist, at 2:30 
p.m. Members will kindly take note and be in 
attendance. Mr. Harry von der Mehden has been 
added to the committee. The receipts of this 
picnic to be for the relief fund. 

The next regular weekly meeting of the board 
of directors will be held Wednesday, May 31st, 
11 a. m. instead of Tuesday, May 30th, that day 
being a legal holiday. 

A. S. MOREY, Secretary pro tem. 


Friday, May 26, 1911. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The regular monthly meeting will take place 
next Sunday, May 28th, in the Labor Council 
Temple at 316 Fourteenth street. Beside the con- 
sideration of the usual business, the officers 
elected for the coming year will be installed. A 
full attendance of members is desired. 

Secretary-Treasurer Michelson announces that 
chairmen of chapels can secure the working cards 
of members by Wednesday, May 3lst. A call at 
headquarters will result in each office receiving 
the cards for its members. 

John N. Larkin died in Sacramento on May 22d, 
aged seventy-one years. He was a native of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He came to California in the 
early 50’s, and learned the printers’ trade. After 
serving as foreman of the composing rooms of 
the Bancroft Company and the “Post” in this 
city, Mr. Larkin journeyed to Sacramento, where 
he assumed charge of the “Union’s” composing 
department. He started the “Evening Herald,” 
which lived for four months, and then launched 
the “Sunday Leader,” a weekly that has had a 
vigorous existence and is still published. The 
deceased was the proprietor of a job office in Sac- 
ramento, and was loved by all for his genial ways 
and sterling citizenship. In addition, Mr. Larkin 
was a faithful member of the Typographical 
Unions of the early days, and his name is enrolled 
on several lists of honor of the time when type 
was set exclusively by hand. To the widow and 
children go out the sympathy of the printers of 
the State of California. 

Election returns from all over the country are 
beginning to come to hand. Those that have 
reached the “Labor Clarion” office are as follows: 

New York (5647 votes cast): President—Chas. 
M. Maxwell, 2804; James J. Kenny, 1471; James G. 
Kanely, 1030; vice-president—Geo. M. O'Neill; 
secretary-treasurer—John S. O’Connell; I. T. U. 
delegates—Leon H. Rouse, James H. Dahm, Wil- 
liam W. Grimes, Charles W. Arnold. The New 
York “Call” of May 19th states that the friends of 
retiring President James Tole plan to set a move- 
ment on foot to endeavor to make him I. T. U. 
president. 

Chicago: President—Walter W. Barrett, 2086; 
George R. O’Brien, 1084; vice-president—John M. 
McGowan; secretary-treasurer—W. R. Miller; re- 
cording secretary and organizer—John C. Hard- 
ing; I. T. U. delegates—William F. Carville, Cliff 
Kerr, George Koop and Don Swinehart. 

Minneapolis: President—F. W. Haven; secre- 
tary—N. C. O’Connor; I. T. U. delegates—Gus 
Winberg and F. J. Schweger (out of a field of 
nineteen). 

George P. Nichols was elected I. T. U. dele- 
gate by Baltimore Typographical Union. He had 
a majority of 34. 


Washington, D. C.: President—F. C. Roberts; 


I. T. U. delegates—Messrs. Hyler, Morcock, 
Summers and Feeney. 
St Paul: President—John Klaus; secretary- 


treasurer—J. E. Corcoran; I. T. U. delegates— 
Fred Trudeau and Frank Cusick. 

Nashville: JI. T. U. delegates—James N. Mar- 
tin and George Eckelhamp. 

Toledo: President—L. W. DeWitt; secretary- 
treasurer—C. J. Seeman; I. T. U. delegate—W. S. 
Brown. 

Cincinnati: President—John H. Long; secre- 
tary-treasurer—Robert H. Curl; I. T. U. dele- 
gates—Michael A. Lavan, Alvin McReynolds and 
Charles F. Giffen. 

Denver: President—W. G. King; secretary- 
treasurer—F. C. Birdsall; I. T. U. delegates—Bert 
Janes and E. S. Close. 

Portland: President—A. C. Turner; secretary- 
treasurer—Lon DeYarmond; I. T. U. delegates— 
Geo. H. Howell and A. W. Lawrence: 

Seattle: President—G. W. Ficks; secretary- 
treasurer—R. M. McCullough; I. T. U. delegates 
—E. H. Mitchell and A. F. Moore. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate 

Mondays, Building Trades Teniple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 

Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet list and 3d 

Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 177 


app. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey; 618 Precita Ave. 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
1st and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

ee ist and 38d Sundays, Garibaldi 
all. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet list and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

ngage i sosaupleatieac ia 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
1 4th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No, 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d 
Fridays in afternoon, other Fridays in evening, 
at 124 Fulton. S. T. Dixon, business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 Folsom; meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, at 1213 Market. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet Ist 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

a a Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 
“ulton, 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin, 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
1st and 3d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet lst and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13020—Meet 2d 
and 4th Saturdays,-Labor Temple; 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
bet Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 

th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 

2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
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Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
Pry ah pore Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 454 Valencia. Headquarters, same place. 

Hatters—C. Davis, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice bis a Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2a and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Baie i ei No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 

ak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet ist and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millzxen, Mo. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broad- 


way. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Mar- 
ket. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th 


Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. ’ 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet list Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 


316 14th. ; : : 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet. Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 3 See eas 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—-Meet lst and 3d Wed- 

nesdays, Labor Council Hal], 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—-Méet -lst and 8d Mon- 

days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, >No. 29—Meet 24 

Tuesday, Golden Eagle. Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 

Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet lst Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 


Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 
Bryant. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobaceo Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 2387 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

UR pee eee 1st and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
oce Ave. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 2:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

wee a eee 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

th. 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Walter J. 
Talbot, secretary, 127 Ellis. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman's Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. 
Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Mrs. Annie E. Wilder is one of the most 
charming literary women of Washington, D. C. 
Her best work has been done in the interest of 
forestry and the conservation of our country’s 
natural resources. In recognition of her labors, 
she has been made an honorary member of the 
Appalachian National Forest Association. In 
conjunction with her husband, Prof. L. H. Wilder, 
who has long been its president, she has been 
chairman of the music committee that has taken 
an active and prominent interest in the work of 
the Short Story Club, an aggregation of brainy 
men and women, whose contributions to current 
literature have furnished instruction and enter- 
tainment to many readers. 

The King of Sweden has appointed a commis- 
sioner, a university professor, to visit the United 
States and study the result of equal suffrage in 
the States where women vote. 

Hon. James H. Brady, ex-Governor of Idaho, 
will attend the meeting of the International Wo- 
man Suffrage Alliance at Stockholm next month. 

In Seattle, children are given free dental treat- 
ment by the Health Department, and a free 
clinic is provided for the treatment of tonsils and 
adenoids. 

In almost every address made in the State of 
Washington, ex-President Roosevelt expressed 
himself in favor of the ballot in the hands of 
women. In Seattle he was greeted with pro- 
longed applause when he said, “I believe you 
have added to the value of your State by adding 
to the citizenship of men the citizenship of wo- 
men. And the women in Seattle seem to have 
used their rights well.” 

It is not generally known that Miss Lillian 
Martin, who has just been appointed to the full 
professorship of psychology at Stanford Univer- 
sity, and who twelve years ago was a teacher in 
the Girls’ High School of this city, was at the 
head of the American women’s section in the 
famous suffragette demonstration in Hyde Park, 
London, last July, when 30,000 women voiced 
their protest against men having and holding the 
exclusive right to the ballot. Many of the wo- 
men graduates of Stanford have gone out into 
the world imbued with Miss Martin’s views on 
this subject. Three of them, Miss Carrie Good- 
hue, Miss Anita Martin and Miss Davida French, 
were with her at the Hyde Park demonstration. 
The latter two are still known to fame at the 
Palo Alto institution as the joint authors of the 
book, “Not Included In a Sheepskin.” 
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“THE DAWN IS BREAKING.” 
(Contributed by Los Angeles Strike Committee.) 

It has been a long, hard night, full of things 
that try the souls of men, full of bitterness, abuse, 
privation, passion, and their, kindred human fail- 
ings. “Fight the battle out once and for all in 
Los Angeles; we will devote every energy; we 
will make every sacrifice; we will tax ourselves; 
we will feed and clothe you, but you toilers of 
Los Angeles free yourselves from the chains 
that bind you to your places like slaves. We will 
provide the ammunition of war; you make the 
battle one long to be remembered, and, above 
all, unionize your city. You are imperiling our 
conditions, you will force us in Northern Cali- 
fornia to fight for the very life of unionism, un- 
less you stiffen your backbone and fight for your 
own freedom. Los Angeles must and shall be 
organized. Labor calls you to the fight.” 

That was the message of organized labor of 
California in particular, and of the country gener- 
ally, that was sent to us in Los Angeles and 
Southern California. And we have obeyed; we 
have given the best that was ours to give; we 
have not starved because you kept the faith and 
the word that your leaders carried to us. We 
have been thrown into jail; we have had our con- 
stitutional rights as free men and women abso- 
lutely disregarded; we have had the weight and 
the power of the local administration thrown 
against us at every turn; we have lain in jail, 
days, weeks and months, awaiting trials on petty 
charges; we have mortgaged our homes, aye, we 
have seen the pinch of want on the cheeks of our 
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womankind; we have been called dynamiters, mur- 
derers, thugs, ruffians, thieves, anarchists, and 
God knows what not; millions of dollars were 
used to fight’ us; judges on the bench almost 
blushed at the rottenness of their decisions 
against us; our women have been threatened, wor- 
ried, and coerced; we have done all this, and we 
say we have fought a good fight. 

But the light is breaking now. We are not 
arrested with such frequency. City officials treat 
us more considerately and politely. Instead of 
our bail bonds being six times the ordinary fig- 
ure, they are now only charging us the ordinary 
amount. Our women are not bothered so much 
now. A man can wear his union button in plain 
sight; yes, they even want to concede the de- 
mands of one or two organizations if we will re- 
turn to work and let the others shift for them- 
selves. They send now to the Labor Temple for 
men. Why, brothers and sisters, half the battle 
is over and the sun of a brighter and happier day 
is upon us. 

We Are Winning the Battle. 

Listen to this. We quote from a daily paper of 
February 23, 1911, some of the remarks of An- 
drew J. Gallagher, secretary of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, made the night previous at the 
dedication of our new Labor Temple: 

“We carry a message to you trade unionists of 
Los Angeles, and we tell you plainly that you 
are working under conditions that are a menace 
to all California unionism, and you must heed the 
call; you must awaken and emancipate yourselves 
or you will tear down the things that have blessed 
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Store Open Saturday 
Evenings Until1O 


B. KHATSCHINSHI | Store. 9zen Saturday 


(PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREE 


[ SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE | 


The World-Famous Shoe of Perfection 


he “STACY-ADAMS” 


SHOE FOR MENISE 00 
Strictly Hand-Sewed 


The Highest Grade ‘‘Union-Stamped’”’ Shoe made. 
Extra Quality Black or Tan Vici Kid—‘‘ Nature 
Shape”’ Toes, Hand Welt Soles—These Shwes are 
made on a combination last that fits snutly over 
the instep, and also gives ample space across the 
ball of the foot. If you want Perfect Comfort, Try a Pair. 


wa%erthe “KEYSTONE” Shoes for Men 


all leathers—Every Pair Union Stamped. 


You have over 200 styles 250 *300 $350 $400 


to choose from. 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE OUR 
SPLENDID WINDOW DISPLAY 


Opposite Stockton 
Commercial Building 
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A. G. CLEMENT 


Merchant Tailor 
HAS NOW UNIONIZED HIS TWO STORES 
914 Market and 270 Market 


SUITS TO ORDER $25 UP 


our lives. I say to you, men and women, that no 
more fitting opportunity has presented itself, and 
we expect to hear from you ere long. A great 
man once said something to the effect that ‘No 
nation could exist half free and half slave,’ and 
I trust we will be pardoned for paraphrasing 
when we say that ‘No State movement of the toil- 
ers can live half union and half non-union.’ It 
is time, my brothers and sisters, for you to pre- 
pare for the morrow. And we say to the mer- 
chants and to the citizenship of this community 
that we shall support our people here when the 
call for help is heard; we.will not leave them to 
the viciousness of the enemy; we will answer as 
only organized labor of California can answer; 
we will finance the battle no matter how long it 
takes. We want peace; we will avoid strife; but 
this city of yours must be unionized and will be. 

“It behooves your employers to meet you and 
to deal fairly with you, and peace will prevail. I 
shall be sorry to hear that they will not, for their 
refusal will mean that which will cause many of 
us sleepless nights; it will mean industrial strife, 
that once started can only have one ending—vic- 
tory for the men and women of labor.” 

A few nights ago, May 12, 1911, to be exact, 
Brother Gallagher, addressing a large meeting of 
the Central Labor Council here, said: 

“You have fought well, indeed, and I congratu- 
late you. I wish that your brothers and sisters 
throughout the State and nation, who have been 
contributing their weekly mite to you, could hear 
the encouraging reports I have just had the sat- 
isfaction of listening to. When we look back a 
few years and see the early struggles of this 
movement, when | think of the lamentably small 
body of delegates composing this Council that I 
addressed in a little brick building a few blocks 
away from here, about five years ago, and when 
I see you gathered in this large hall (now grow- 
ing too small for your meetings), and when I 
listen to report after report of increase in mem- 
bership, signing of union-shop agreements, and 
the like, I can see the light of hope and encour- 
agement through it all, and thank God that at 
last you are coming into your own. If the men 
and women of labor of this State could but hear 
what | have heard, they would know, as I know, 
that though the struggle has been hard and bit- 
ter, you have taken your place in the ranks of 
the organized cities of the world.” 

And his words are merely the expression that 
one hears on every side. We kept the faith, a 
little patience, bear with us a while brothers and 
sisters, and we will reward your confidence in us. 

Some day our turn to help will come, and when 
it does the lesson taught us by your great and 
good generosity will have its fruit in the re- 
sponse that will be made by Los Angeles, once 
the place called “Otistown,” but soon the city of 
the “Union Shop.” 


a 

An unfortunate man gained access to a million- 
aire. He depicted his misfortunes and his misery 
in so moving a manner that the ‘rich man, with 
tears in his eyes and his voice choked with sobs, 


called to his man-servant: “John, put this poor: 


fellow out into the street; he is breaking my 
heart.” 


